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The Congress, during 1961, put in its longest stretch 
of work in recent years. A few old hands, some whose 
service goes back 40 years or more, thought it the 
busiest session of Congress they could remember. 

Certainly the figures show it was busy. Nearly 2,400 
bills and resolutions were reported to the two cham- 
bers by their committees and almost as many passed 
one house or the other. But numbers do not necessarily 
reflect quality. The real question when evaluating the 
Congress is how well it compares with other Congresses 
and how well it met the challenges before it. 

From this aspect, it must be said the record of the 
first session of the 87th Congress is generally good. 

The outlook was not rosy when the 87th Congress 
opened in January of this year. Although the Senate 
membership reflected substantially the same liberal 
strength which it had during the 86th Congress, liberal 
forces in the House of Representatives suffered im- 
portant losses. Twenty-eight Democrats who had post- 
ed liberal voting records were defeated by conserva- 
tives and only 7 conservatives lost to liberals—a net 
loss of 21 seats. Since many House rollcalls in the 
previous Congress had resulted in margins of less than 
21 votes, the future looked cloudy. 

That it was not as cloudy as expected was in part 
the result of loyalty to the new President, his personal 
popularity with the people, his active and effective 
leadership and, for the most part, the vigor of Dem- 
ocratic congressional leaders, particularly in the Senate. 

Among the top items on the congressional list of 
accomplishments was the change in the House Rules 
Committee. For years, the conservative Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition which held exactly one- 
half the votes on the Rules Committee had successfully 
delayed or blocked almost every piece of major social 
legislation which it opposed. Many of these bills stood 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER is director of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Legislation. 
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high on the priority list of the new Administration. 

At the beginning of the session, therefore, it was 
clear the Rules Committee roadblock had to be broken 
if the Kennedy program was to get to the debate stage 
on the House floor. The Democratic leadership in the 
House decided the best way to do that was to increase 
the size of the committee, giving liberals and moderates 
a one-vote edge. 


In one of the most dramatic rollcall votes of the 
session, the House voted 217 to 212 to break the co- 
alition’s power on the Rules Committee and the stage 
was set for action on major liberal legislation. 

Because of the committee’s action in prior years 
and because of vetoes by President Eisenhower, the 
first job of the Congress was to catch up on its backlog 
of needed legislation. In previous Congresses, bills on 
area redevelopment, housing, education, minimum 
wage and health care for the aged had languished or 
been killed. 

During the first session, three of these bills were 
passed and signed by the President: 

e Minimum Wage. Following two adverse “cliff- 
hanger” votes in the House, a good conference bill 
finally was passed extending coverage to 3.6 million 
workers who had not previously been protected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It also provided that mini- 
mum hourly wages for all covered workers will rise to 
$1.25 an hour through annual step-ups. This extension 
of coverage was the first since the original law was 
passed in 1938. 

@ Area Redevelopment. Aid to depressed areas 
was twice vetoed by President Eisenhower and was 
made a major issue by President Kennedy during the 
1960 campaign. The new law establishes a $390 
million program to help both urban and rural areas 
suffering persistently high unemployment to attract 
new industries. The law also provides for retraining 
workers to qualify for new jobs and for subsistence 
payments to workers undergoing training. 
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® Housing. The Housing Act of 1961 is the most 
important breakthrough in housing legislation in 12 
years. Urban renewal and public housing programs 
were expanded and a new program to encourage pri- 
vate home construction for moderate-income families 
was established. The housing law also provides funds 
for preservation of open spaces in urban areas and for 
demonstration projects in mass transportation. 


The first session also approved a much needed 
emergency temporary unemployment compensation 
program for workers who had exhausted their benefits 
under state laws. Despite a determined attempt by 
Senate conservatives to cripple the program by requir- 
ing that funds raised in any given state could be used 
only in that state, the law set the program on a federal 
basis, thus assuring benefits for all qualified workers. 

In the social security area, benefits were raised and 
the retirement age for men was reduced to 62. The 
Congress also provided a temporary extension of the 
aid to dependent children program for families whose 
breadwinner is unemployed. 

Another important advance was scored in the field 
of water pollution. As population and industrializa- 
tion grow, available supplies of usable water in the 
United States are reduced. To make sure we get the 
maximum use out of our pure water supplies, the Con- 
gress approved an expansion of the federal grant pro- 
gram for construction of sewage facilities and gave the 
federal government increased power to prevent pollu- 
tion of rivers and streams. President Eisenhower had 
vetoed a similar measure during the 86th Congress. 

The Congress assured the continuation of highway 
and airport construction programs. In addition to the 
simple fact that these are needed public facilities, the 
extension of these programs will assure continued em- 
ployment opportunities in a period of high national 
unemployment. 

Increasing problems of juvenile delinquency, cou- 
pled with limited knowledge about techniques and 
solutions and the limited personnel capable of putting 
such knowledge to use, inspired the passage of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Control Act. This law will en- 
able states and local communities to start demonstra- 
tion projects and train personnel. 

Finally, the Congress approved an expansion of the 
experimental program to convert salt and brackish 
water for practical use. 


A most significant advance in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation was achieved with passage of 
amendments to the Longshoremen and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act. Maximum weekly benefits 
under the Act, which covers District of Columbia 
workers in private employment as well, were raised 
to $70 from $54. The new law is intended as a 
model for the states. 

These new laws represent, for the most part, expan- 
sion of existing programs or unfinished business from 
previous Congresses. In themselves they constitute a 
record which Congress can view with some pride. 

The 87th Congress also approved some new pro- 
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grams of importance proposed by President Kennedy. 
Among them were the: 

e Community Health Facility. The new law in- 
creases funds for the construction of non-profit nurs- 
ing homes and provides grants for experiments and 
demonstrations in health care outside the hospital. 

@ Disarmament Agency. For many years the ef- 
forts of the United States to achieve a workable dis- 
armament agreement had been hampered by a lack of 
continuity in planning and personnel. New legislation 
established a United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency with authority to do research and 
planning in the political and economic aspects of arms 
reduction. 

@ Peace Corps. The Peace Corps, a chief cam- 
paign promise of President Kennedy’s, was realized 
when legislation was passed giving it permanent status. 
It had been organized initially under an executive or- 
der of the President. The Corps is sending volunteers 
to underdeveloped nations to do needed work and 
train local people in useful skills. 


This is the record of accomplishment and for it Con- 
gress can and should take credit. 

But there were failures in the first session. Many 
major pieces of legislation which should have been 
enacted remain on the agenda for the next session. 
The Congress must also turn in a good record on these 
items if its total record is to be judged successful. 


First, not enough has been done to meet the prob- 
lem of high unemployment, either by Congress or by 
the Administration. Earlier this year, the AFL-CIO 
urged the Administration and the Congress to take 
prompt action on two measures designed to reduce un- 
employment and increase the production of goods and 
services. One of these was a temporary cut in with- 
holding taxes—up to $100 for each taxpayer—to in- 
crease purchasing power quickly and thus expand busi- 
ness activity. The second was an emergency public 
works bill—federa! grants to states and local com- 
munities for construction of public buildings and other 
public facilities which could be promptly started and 
quickly finished, thus providing a large number of 
job opportunities. 

Unfortunately, both the Administration and the 
Congress ignored these requests. Just before the end 
of the first session, however, President Kennedy prom- 
ised to support a public works program if unemploy- 
ment is still high when the new Congress begins. 


Second, the Congress failed to approve the pro- 
posed Manpower Development and Training Act, a 
bill to provide retraining for workers displaced by 
automation and other technological advances. A\l- 
though this bill passed the Senate and was reported 
by the House Education and Labor Committee, further 
action was delayed by the Rules Committee. 


Third, the Congress for the fourth time in recent 
years failed to enact a program of general federal aid 
to public schools. The Administration had requested 
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a three-year $2.2 billion program of aid for school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries. A federal aid 
bill was approved by the Senate but was indefinitely 
postponed by the House Rules Committee. In the 
same field, President Kennedy asked for expansion of 
the National Defense Education Act and a new pro- 
gram of scholarships for college students and funds 
for college facilities construction. But Congress ap- 
proved only a simple extension of the impacted areas 
aid and existing NDEA law. 


Fourth, the urgent need of our older citizens for a 
health care benefit program under social security has 
been well documented in past hearings and the pro- 
posal has the strong support of President Kennedy, the 
AFL-CIO and many other groups. But this year it 
did not get beyond the hearing stage in the House of 
Representatives. A determined drive will be made 
next year to pass the Anderson-King bill. 


Fifth, the President sent to Congress recommenda- 
tions for closing a number of tax loopholes which have 
given certain groups special privileges and constituted 
a serious drain of federal revenues. He also proposed 
a business incentive tax credit to encourage capital in- 
vestment, a proposal the AFL-CIO vigorously op- 
posed. Although the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held extensive hearings on these proposals, 
action was deferred until next year. 


Sixth, another long-overdue measure is the estab- 
lishment of federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation. State systems are now too often unable to 
provide adequate benefits for unemployed workers. 


Seventh, passage of the Community Health Facili- 
ties Act was only the first step in legislation to improve 
health services. President Kennedy has requested 
funds for scholarships for students of medicine and 
related professions and for construction of medical 
school facilities. The AFL-CIO also has asked for a 
federal loan program for construction of facilities by 
voluntary, group practice health plans. 


Eighth, a bill to grant longevity pay increases to 
postal employes, which passed unanimously in the 
Senate and almost unanimously in the House, was 
vetoed by President Kennedy. The President has 
promised another look next January. 


Ninth, the Welfare Plans Disclosure Act lacks suffi- 
cient teeth to provide effective protection for the funds 
of workers in pension and welfare plans. Legislation to 
increase the Secretary of Labor’s enforcement powers 
was reported in both the House and Senate but no 
final action was taken. 


Tenth, still on the congressional agenda are improve- 
ments in labor legislation and reform of National 
Labor Relations Board processes. Delays in handling 
unfair labor practice cases have been injurious to 
workers and their unions. A Presidential Reorganiza- 
tion Plan, which would have speeded NLRB case han- 
dling, was rejected by the House during the first 
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session. Situs picketing bills were reported by a House 
subcommittee but no further action was taken. 


Finally, although the Administration announced its 
intention earlier this year to use its executive powers 
to enforce civil rights, further action by the Congress 
is necessary. 


No evaluation of the Congress can be complete 
without a look at how well the Congress supported the 
President in the broad field of foreign policy. This 
year, important improvements were made in the for- 
eign aid program though the Congress failed to give 
President Kennedy all the powers he requested. 

In recent years, criticism of the foreign aid program 
has been growing as its enemies raised cries of waste 
and mismanagement. In order to improve the effi- 
ciency of the program, the President asked for author- 
ity to make long-term commitments to underdeveloped 
nations so a well rounded, well thought out program 
could be planned for each nation. 

As a necessary corollary to longterm planning, 
President Kennedy asked for longterm Treasury bor- 
rowing authority. This would permit him to borrow 
money from the Treasury instead of leaving the pro- 
gram to the caprice of Congress through annual ap- 
propriations. 

After much maneuvering and debate, the Congress 
permitted longterm planning but refused Treasury bor- 
rowing authority. It did, however, commit itself to 
appropriate the full authorization unless it could show 
mismanagement or that a nation did not merit aid. 

Also in the foreign field, the Senate ratified United 
States participation in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. The purpose of the 
OECD is to strengthen: the economic ties of the 20 
member nations, especially in mutually beneficial 
foreign aid and trade programs. 


Next year, Congress will have to decide the future 
of this nation’s foreign trade policies. Not since 1958 
has the Congress had to concern itself with this politi- 
cally difficult issue which is so important to the eco- 
nomic future of the United States and of other free 
nations throughout the world. The AFL-CIO will 
give strong support to the continuation of our liberal 
trade posture, with whatever provisions are needed to 
safeguard the standards of American workers. 

When the score is counted on all these items, it will 
be known how good a Congress the 87th has been. 
But it should be remembered that, in large measure, 
the record will reflect how active the American people 
are in supporting liberal legislation. Every citizen 
should do his utmost to let his representative and 
senators know his views. This means letters, tele- 
grams and personal interviews. If citizens do enough, 
the record will be good. As the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council recently said, “The voice of the people can 
make it clear that what’s good for the country is also 
good for members of Congress. . . . Only in that way 
can we insure that the second session of the 87th Con- 
gress will surpass the achievements of the first.” 
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It is just twelve months since the American people 
decided, by the thinnest whisper of a plurality, to make 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy thirty-fifth President of the 
United States. We have had in the past few months 
a remarkable story of the campaigns that led to this 
decision—a book by Theodore H. White called “The 
Making of the American President, 1960.” 

Mr. White, who long ago established himself as a 
perceptive reporter, began a study of the candidates 
as they fought through the primaries, the conventions 
and the campaigns. He traveled with Senator Ken- 
nedy and Senator Humphrey in the bitter weeks of the 
Wisconsin and West Virginia Democratic contests and 
he was there at the end for the tallying of November 
election results. Because he was free of the taint of 
immediate journalism—that is, he didn’t have to write 
anything today for tomorrow’s paper or next week’s 
magazine—he was free to observe, to listen, to receive 
confidences. Beyond that, he is sensitive to the cen- 
tral fact of our political system, the power that attaches 
to the office of the presidency. He has accurately 
subtitled his book “a narrative history of American 
politics in action” and even now, a year after the 
event, his story has the quality of suspense that derives 
from authenticity. 


The two young men who faced each other in the 
presidential contest last year shared both driving am- 
bition for power and a clearheaded notion about how 
to reach the goal. For Mr. White’s skill in letting the 
events tell their respective methods of going about it, 
there can be nothing but admiration. 


WILLARD SHELTON, managing editor of the AFL-CIO News, 
traveled with both candidates and observed the 1960 election 
campaign at firsthand. 
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The Making of 


©; An American President 


by Willard Shelton 


The pages on Nixon are a classic study in the 
realities of intra~-Republican Party politics, including 
the familiar quadrennial swoop in which the financial 
powers, the liberal elements and the eastern sophisti- 
cates smash the GOP old line regulars. They did 
it with Wendell Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to block Senator Taft three times for 
the nomination and in 1960 they did it again through 
Rockefeller’s pressure on Nixon about the platform— 
on social security, on national defense, above all on 
civil rights. The literal “explosions” that followed 
Nixon’s “Compact of Fifth Avenue” with Rockefeller, 
both in the Chicago Republican convention and in 
the White House, echoed all through the campaign. 
White agrees with old line Republicans that a non- 
Rockefeller civil rights plank “probably” would have 
won the election for Nixon by carrying the southern 
states Vice President Johnson saved for Kennedy. 


But White carefully points out, here and elsewhere, 
that Nixon has one flaw that may be “fatal”—a tend- 
ency to present a “split image” at moments of decision. 
In mid-October, Nixon made the mistake of saying 
different things on civil rights on the same day jn the 
North and the South—and so “befuzzed” the strong 
plank he had forced on the nominating convention 
under Rockefeller pressure that he lost states in both 
sections. 

The Kennedy pages tell a more detailed story be- 
cause the story was longer and more complex. The 
daring young Senator from Massachusetts had to 
smash every other candidate by cold nerve, by hard 
campaigning, by brilliant organization, in the pre- 
convention struggle before he came to grips with his 
principal Democratic rival, Adlai Stevenson. It was 
Stevenson—not Senator Johnson of Texas—who at 
last was the only other possible nominee and Ken- 











nedy’s problem was to emerge not only as the nominee 
but also as leader of a reasonably unified party. 
Stevenson was beaten when he failed in a last-minute 
bid in his home-state delegation of Illinois to shake 
the strength held tightly by Chicago’s Mayor Daley 
for Kennedy. There was a frightful battle, well re- 
counted, over the selection of Senator Johnson for the 
vice presidential nomination, but in the end both 
Stevenson and Johnson became key Kennedy cam- 


paigners. 


There is another section, which White calls Retro- 
spect on Yesterday’s Future, that can be recommended 
as a textbook on the politics of presidential campaigns. 
For the man who rises to this office does not do so in 
haphazard fashion, without so clear and perceptive a 
comprehension of the biology and geography and 
mingled cultural strands of the American electorate 
that the mind of the ordinary political observer is 
staggered by the encyclopedic scope demanded. 

The Census of 1960 disclosed facts about the popu- 
lation growth in the United States and about shifts in 
the migration of millions from the cities to the suburbs, 
about the great swing of Negroes from the South to 
the North, about the growth of white-collar jobs and 
the shrinkage in factory jobs, of the utmost importance 
to a presidential nominee. It disclosed facts about the 
origin of ethnic groups—Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Italian, 
Polish and German—and their number and their geo- 
graphical location in relation to the Electoral College. 


All of these facts may be elements in any local elec- 
tion, but when the country is the battleground they 
take on overwhelming importance. And they must be 
weighed against the old chasms separating group from 
group as the nation struggles toward the goal of a 
multicultural society that is yet a unified people—the 
chasms that exist between white voters and the Negro 
burning with generations of remembered grievance, 
the chasm between Protestant and Catholic that gave 
Kennedy both an enormous problem and an oppor- 
tunity as he became the second communicant of the 
Catholic Church nominated by a major party. 


Says White: The candidates departed in August from 
“the immediate past of growth and change, of decay- 
ing cities and swelling suburbs, of technological change 
and work patterns changing with them, coupled with 
the remote past of mothers’ songs and fathers’ stories, 
of Negro humiliation and white fears, of hymns in 
church and martyrs forgotten—all to be weighed 
against the future the two candidates might describe 
for all, a future of war or peace, of outer space and 
ocean depth, of schools and medical care, of bounty 
or disaster.” 

“And no logic anywhere to guide the two candidates 
except the stark figure of 269—the number of electoral 
votes needed to win the presidency.” 

—“The Making of the American President, 1960,” 
by Theodore H. White. 382 pp. Atheneum Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y., 1961. $6.95. 





The Pressure Builds 
For Shorter Workweeks 


by John M. Barry 


Organized labor’s goal of a shorter workweek is 
gaining increasing attention as unemployment remains 
high despite signs the nation’s economy otherwise is 
on the rise. 

Union officials and many economists are particularly 
troubled by the continuing high proportion of tech- 
nological unemployment, the displacement of men by 
machines. Automation, it seems, is no longer just 
around the corner; it is here and it has already taken 
a heavy toll in jobs. 

The AFL-CIO convention of 1959 expressed deep 
concern over this reduction in job opportunities. A 
convention resolution noted, for example, that from 
1953 to mid-1959 total manufacturing output rose by 


JOHN M. BARRY is an assistant editor, AFL-CIO News. 
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16 percent but the number of production and main- 
tenance workers fell during the same period by 10 
percent. 

“Moreover,” the convention warned, “technological 
change and the accompanying increasing productivity 
are gaining momentum with the step-ups in industrial 
research, uses of automation and new types of more 
efficient equipment, industrial applications of atomic 
energy, raw materials improvement and other scientific 
advances. 

“Unless some of the benefits of the accelerating 
rate of technical advance are taken in the form of 
shortening of time at work, rather than in reduction 
of number of employes, unemployment will mount 
steadily. The technological progress is making shorter 
hours not only possible but essential.” 

Also looking to the future, Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
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chairman of President Kennedy’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, has forecast that over the 1960-65 period 
millions of workers will have been “liberated” from 
their jobs by automation. 


Small wonder, then, that unions in growing numbers 
have set their collective bargaining sights on a short- 
ened workweek without reduction in pay, not simply 
as a device to “share the work” during an emergency 
but as a means of stabilizing employment over the 
long haul. 

There is opposition, of course. But the resistance 
of employers today is far less formidable in the face 
of modern productivity gains than it was, say, 100 
years ago, when horrified accusations of moral disso- 
lution and even blasphemy were hurled at those who 
wished to be “longer absent from the wholesome dis- 
cipline of factory life.” 

The goal of reducing the hours of work has, in 
fact, absorbed the American trade union, movement 
from its very beginnings and the history of its progress 
in this direction in the face of obstacles is worth 
examination for the lessons it holds. 

In the early part of the 19th century, when workers 
toiled from “sunup to sundown,” the desire for leisure 
to devote to family life, education and self-improve- 
ment inspired widespread demands for the 10-hour 
day. 


“All men have a just right, derived from their 
creator, to have sufficient time each day for the culti- 
vation of their minds and for self-improvement,” the 
carpenters of Philadelphia declared. “Therefore, re- 
solved, that we think 10 hours industriously employed 
are sufficient for a day’s labor.” 

The movement, which reached a high point in the 
1830s, attracted the support of mechanics and arti- 
sans, factory workers and mill girls. “From 6 to 6” 
—with two hours off for meals—became the rallying 
cry of the Ten-Hour Associations as strikes and 
demonstrations spread from city to city. 

One significant victory was achieved in Philadelphia 
in 1835 when a citywide strike won the 10-hour day 
for all public employes, a standard that quickly 
spread through the city. This example spurred work- 
ers in other parts of the country to intensify their 
efforts and win similar successes. 

In 1840, President Martin Van Buren issued an 
order limiting the workday to 10 hours on govern- 
ment projects. In 1847, the first state 10-hour law 
was enacted by New Hampshire. Eventually, several 
other states followed with legislation but most of these 
laws had so many loopholes that real gains were won 
only through further strikes. 

The 8-hour day came even more slowly. Efforts 
to win this objective in the latter half of the 19th 
century were directed—without much success— 
chiefly through political activity. 

The first significant economic action was the gen- 
eral strike of 1886 called by the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions. The immediate re- 
sults were encouraging—some 50,000 workers won 
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the 8-hour day as a direct outcome of the strike and 
200,000 more achieved it without striking—but most 
of the gains were wiped out in the anti-labor climate 
of the 1880s. Less than a year after the general strike 
it was estimated only 15,000 workers retained the 
8-hour day without a reduction in wages. 

Real progress, however, came during the last decade 
of the century under the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor, whose establishment in 1886 
had at last given trade unions a stable, central or- 
ganization. 

After first considering a plan for another general 
strike to focus attention on the 8-hour cause, the AFL 
decided to channel its efforts and resources through 
one union at a time. To lead the fight, the federa- 
tion’s executive council in 1890 chose the Carpen- 
ters Union, which several years earlier had set the 
8-hour day as a major objective. The Carpenters 
had accumulated funds earmarked for the drive and 
additional aid was provided through a special assess- 
ment levied by the AFL. 


The campaign that followed, marked by strikes 
in city after city, produced a magnificent victory. It 
won the 8-hour day for more than 23,000 carpenters 
in 36 cities and the 9-hour day for about 32,000 more 
in 234 cities. Reduced working hours also followed 
elsewhere in the building trades. 

The success of other unions, like the International 
Typographical Union, was less spectacular and im- 
mediate. But the ITU persisted and by the turn of 
the century was well along toward its initial goal of 
a 9-hour day. In 1906, the union began a series of 
strikes for 8 hours in book and job printing shops. 
The strikes were costly but the victories were wide- 
spread and led to similar gains among the other 
printing crafts. . 

These achievements in shortening the workday en- 
couraged unions over the next few decades to press 
for a new objective: fewer days of work per week. 
They campaigned vigorously, resorting in many in- 
stances to economic action. The ITU, for example, 
again found it necessary to strike printing employers 
when they reversed themselves in 1921 on a commit- 
ment to recognize the 44-hour week. Again the cost 
to the union was ‘high—some $6 million in assess- 
ments alone—but again the strikes ended in victory. 

The building trades and other unions also were 
progressing toward the 5% and 5-day weeks and, as 
the 1920s ended, most crafts worked on weekly 
schedules of 44 or 40 hours. 


During the depression of the 1930s, a different 
form of reduced working time imposed hardship on 
many workers. Those fortunate enough to have jobs 
at all often found themselves on short-time with short 
pay. But as the nation rebuilt its economy, the 
adoption of the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the rise of industrial unionism brought a maximum 
straight-time workweek even to the large manufac- 
turing industries where in earlier times employes had 
been among the last to benefit from reduced hours. 
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Industry panels established under the NIRA included 
union representatives and most of the codes developed 
by these panels provided for standard workweeks of 
40 hours. 

Thus the 5-day, 40-hour week already was in 
effect for a large segment of the workforce when the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was adopted in 1938, peg- 
ging the workweek for employes it covered first at 
44 hours and later at 40, with premium pay required 
for work beyond those limits. Although the FLSA 
was late in coming, it performed a valuable “mopping 
up” function by lowering the workweek in those in- 
dustries in which trade union organization was weak 
or underdeveloped and in which the NIRA had had 
little effect. 

On the average, studies by a number of economists 
suggest, labor has shown a long-term tendency to 
take from 35 to 40 percent of its improvements in 
the form of increased leisure and from 60 to 65 
percent in higher wage income. Recent history indi- 
cates the practice is continuing. 


While the 5-day, 40-hour week still prevails for 
the great majority of plant workers, it is increasingly 
on the way out for office workers and there has been 
significant movement toward a shorter week for all 
employes, according to surveys by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

In 1952-53, for example, 44 percent of office em- 
ployes and only 6 percent of plant workers were on 
standard work schedules of less than 40 hours in 18 
labor markets selected by BLS for trend studies. But 
by 1958-59, the latest period for which comparable 
figures are available, these percentages had risen to 
47 percent for office workers and 10 percent for plant 
workers. Even more significant, perhaps, was the 
decline over the same period in the number of plant 
workers still on schedules in excess of 40 hours a 
week—from 20 percent in 1952-53 to 7 percent in 
1958-59, 

Other BLS studies show shorter standard work- 
weeks are most prevalent in the northeast area, where 
New York City’s work patterns dominate the statis- 
tics. A survey of metropolitan areas for the year 
ended June 30, 1960, revealed about 60 percent of 
all workers in the Northeast had straight-time sched- 
ules of under 40 hours, typically 35. Again, office 
employes represented the great bulk of workers in 
this category. 

As was the case with the 8-hour day around the 
turn of the century, the 7-hour day and other versions 
of the shorter workweek are being won bit by bit, craft 





by craft, union by union. Among the pace-setters 
are the following: 

e@ The garment industry, where virtually all mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union are cov- 
ered by agreements providing the 35-hour week (five 
7-hour days). Hours first were reduced in the 1930s 
as a work-sharing measure. After the depression, the 
35-hour week was retained in New York and in recent 
years has been extended to other garment centers 
across the country. 

e Printing and publishing, where the average 
scheduled workweek among the crafts was 36.6 hours 
in the year ended July 1, 1960, BLS reported after a 
survey of cities with populations of 100,000 or more. 
This compares with an average of 37.1 hours in July 
1955. More than two-thirds of the members of the 
American Newspaper Guild now have straight-time 
workweeks of less than 40 hours and half of these 
are on a 35-hour week. 

@ The building trades, where about 12 percent of 
the journeymen, helpers and laborers have full work- 
weeks under 40 hours. About 10 percent of con- 
struction employes were on a 35-hour week on July 
1, 1960, a BLS survey of major cities revealed. Agree- 
ments covering about a fifth of the plasterers and 
about a tenth of the electricians and plasterers’ labor- 
ers provided a 30-hour workweek. 

e The brewing industry, where the typical work- 
week—applying to more: than 50 percent of the 
workers—is 37.5 hours. 

@ The rubber industry, where a 36-hour week 
spread over six days has been in effect at the Akron 
plants since the 1930s. 

e@ Telephone communications, where 100,000 to 
150,000 employes covered by the Communications 
Workers—most of them women on split shifts and 
night schedules—work fewer than 40 hours at -straight 
time. 

Shift differentials in the form of time rather than 
money alone also have been negotiated in other indus- 
tries, notably printing and construction, and in some 
cases have been used as a starting point from which 
to bargain a general reduction in working hours. A 
BLS study of 1,736 major collective bargaining agree- 
ments in 1958 showed that 1,317 contracts provided 
shift premiums. About 10 percent of the premiums 
for the second shift and 20 percent for the third 
shift involved shorter working hours. 


Shortening the scheduled workday is by no means 
the only method of reducing working time. In fact, 
since the depression of the 1930s the most dramatic 
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movement has been toward full days off with pay in 
the form of holidays and vacation, reflecting a general 
desire among workers for greater leisure. 

Prior to World War II, paid holidays generally were 
limited to executives and white collar workers. The 
imposition of wartime controls on wages hastened the 
negotiation of other benefits and paid holidays began 
to appear in more and more contracts. By 1959, a 
BLS trend study shows, 91 percent of plant workers 
in the 18 areas examined received six or more paid 
holidays as against 86 percent in 1953. Furthermore, 
64 percent of the workers received seven or more 
holidays in 1959, against only 31 percent in 1953. 

A similar trend has been evident with respect to 
paid vacations. In 1958, an analysis of Labor Depart- 
ment studies by the AFL-CIO Department of Re- 
search noted 92 percent of the major agreements ex- 
amined contained provisions for paid vacations where- 
as in 1940 only about a fourth of organized workers 
received vacation time off with pay. The analysis 
also showed that of the contracts providing vacations 
graduated according to length of service, 84 percent 
granted three weeks and 20 percent four weeks. By 
contrast, in 1940 the Labor Department reported that 
three-week vacations were “extremely rare” and in 
1952 four-week vacations were found in only 4 per- 
cent of major agreements. 

The Research Department’s analysis also found a 
trend toward reducing the service requirements for 
vacations. Early provisions for three-week vacations, 
it noted, required 15, 20 or 25 years of service. But 
by 1957, 15 years had become the typical require- 
ment and about one-fourth of major contracts called 


or even a 32-hour week spread over four days. The 
first step might also come through 4-day weeks for 
only part of the year, say the summer, when work is 
slack in many industries and the desire for added 
leisure high. Or the 3-day weekend might be nego- 
tiated as a benefit for senior employes, enabling them 
to move gradually into retirement. 


Extended vacations are an attractive way of reduc- 
ing working hours in that the added leisure is avail- 
able over an uninterrupted span of time. It takes a 
good-sized vacation, however, to effect any substantial 
cut in work time. Each additional week off is 40 
hours, which averages out over the year to less than 
an hour a week. 

Nevertheless, collective bargaining developments 
indicate paid vacations will continue to grow. longer 
and longer. Already some of the maritime unions 
have won annual vacations ranging from 30 to 60 
days for employes meeting certain service require- 
ments. Such vacations, of course, are one way of 
compensating seamen for the long periods they must 
spend away from home confined to their ships. But 
there is no ceiling on vacations for any union. One 
local of an international union, for example, has 
negotiated a one-year paid vacation for employes 
after their tenth year of service. A sabbatical leave 
like this, or even a 3-month period, would give work- 
ers a taste of a substantial period of leisure. 

Early retirement itself is another form of reducing 
hours of work when considered in relation to a man’s 
entire working life. Many pension plans now permit 
early retirement at age 55 or later with actuarially 


) for service of 10 years or less. reduced benefits. And as these benefits are improved 
$ through collective bargaining, it can be expected a 
j These trends suggest a number of interesting alter- number of workers will accept this option. Adding 
t natives to the reduction of hours of work per day. to the appeal are the recent changes in the social 
The four-day week, for example, need not be an security laws that allow both men and women to 
n unattainable goal if approached gradually. To combat retire with lower benefits as early as age 62. 
- unemployment in its ranks, one West Coast local Given these alternatives, each union undoubtedly 
e union recently negotiated an extra day off each month will choose the course to reduced working time best 
h with no reduction in pay, the equivalent of 12 addi- suited to the needs and desires of its members and 
A tional holidays a year. The next step might well be to the particular circumstances of their industry or 
- an extra day off every other week and finally one a craft. Changes will continue to come gradually, step 
d week. by step, as they have in the past, but history tells us 
1S Another possibility would be a move, first, to the they will come. And the bargaining pace quickens 
‘d 





44-day, 36-hour week, in much the same way the 
5¥%-day week preceded the 5-day schedule. And 
those workers who currently enjoy a 5-day, 35-hour 
week are not too far from the 5-day, 30-hour week, 


as the machines multiply. 

If automation is to be a boon to mankind, the 
benefits of rising productivity must be translated into 
more leisure and more jobs. 
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The Wall 


In Berlin 


by George Woodcock 


A British trade union delegation recently returned from 
a visit to Berlin. George Woodcock, general secretary of 
the 8 million-member Trades Union Congress, describes 
the impact on these eye-witnesses of the wall that now 
divides Berlin: 


We were invited to visit Berlin by the West Ger- 
man trade union federation not to confer about poli- 
cies but just to see things for ourselves. 

The first thing they wanted to show us and which 
we wanted to see was the wall put up by the East Ger- 
man government which separates the Soviet sector of 
Berlin from the rest. Before I went I had seen pictures 
of it on television and read about it in the newspapers 
but I thought that the stories about it might be a little 
bit exaggerated. Others may still think the same. 

When we reached London |jAirport coming back a 
newspaperman said, more by way of a statement than 
as a question, “This wall, it’s more of a symbol than 
a real barrier, isn’t it?” If it’s a symbol it terrifies me 
to think what it might symbolize.) And, as a thing in 
itself, it is without doubt an ugly, determined and 
thoroughly effective barrier to the ‘movement of the 
citizens of Berlin from or|to the Soviet sector. 

In one form or another the wall runs the whole 
length of the sector boundary, cutting across sfreets, 
running along railway and canal;embankments, link- 
ing up with houses, factoriés and re “or the 
most part it consists of square @oncrete block§$ to a 
height of about six feet with strands of barbed wire 
for another two or three feet. Abdut four or five yards 
behind the wall thete is a barbed |wire |fence and be- 
yond that, where the wall crosses a road, there are 
rectangular slabs of concrete, one'on top of the other 
to the height of about two feet. These are to prevent 
a car from making a dash full tilt, through the barbed 
wire and at the wall. Where th¢ ‘wall links up with a 
building it continues inside blocking any exit through 
the lower stories. i 


For a depth varying from 30-to 100 yards behind 
the wall (i.e., on the East Berlin side) most of the 
people have been evacuated except for a few old and 
inactive people. This “no man’s land” is dotted with 
and leisurely patrolled by East German troops—quite 
young lads, mostly with rifles slung on their backs or 
tommy-guns crooked in their arms. Every now and 
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again one of them will bring a pair of binoculars up 
to his eyes and blatantly scrutinize the people standing 
on both sides of the wall looking across at each other. 
Some of these are sightseers like we were. Many of 
them are relatives, separated by the wall and by this 
stretch of desolation, gazing and constantly waving and 
throwing kisses at each other over the distance that 
divides them. 

It is a sorry, sickening sight. It is certainly not the 
trivial result of a fit of petulance. The whole spectacle 
reeks of indifference to human beings, even cold 
brutality on the part of those who put up this barrier. 
As a colleague said, “Politicians thrive on this sort 
of thing, but why bring ordinary people into it?” 

It was also my impression that the ordinary people 
of Berlin are the victims of, not participants in, this 
business. We saw no signs of tension or excitement 
among the people on either side of the wall. No 
mutterings, no belligerent gestures. Interest quickens 
slightly in the West at night when the standing groups 
are thickened a little by sightseers hoping to see an 
attempt at escape from the East. In West Berlin, 
away from the wall, life seems to be perfectly normal. 


I wondered and | still wonder what can possibly 
have driven grown men to do a thing like this. What 
do the East German authorities think can justify the 
ugliness and the cruelty of this wall? 

I asked if there had been any provocation. Our 
German trade union colleagues assured me they knew 
of no provocation other than that which the East Ger- 
man authorities chose to find in the freedom and com- 
parative prosperity in the Western sectors as compared 
with the restrictions and drabness of the Soviet sector. 

We had an opportunity to see for ourselves what 
the Soviet sector looks like. Compared with West 
Berlin or with any modern town the Soviet sector looks 
dull and drab. I reckoned that we did not see more 
than twenty vehicles in the two hours we were there. 
I can imagine that it is a place which many people, 
especially skilled workers and professional people, find 
constricting. The East Germans are right to be wor- 
ried about the numbers who, given the chance, are 
glad to leave even though it means leaving their homes 
and possessions behind. But if I had been them I 
would have found some other method of keeping their 
people than by putting them behind a wall. 
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The International Labor Organization, labor's 
United Nations, is facing its most severe test in its 
more than 40-year history. The Soviet bloc is clearly 
out to gain control of the ILO. But if it can’t rule 
the organization, it is prepared to try to wreck it just 
as it is trying to rule or ruin the UN itself. 

During the early postwar years the Soviet Union 
was not in the ILO, but in 1954 it reaffiliated after 
an absence of 17 years. The rejoining of the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites has made the ILO, like the UN itself, 
a battleground between the spokesmen for Communist 
tyranny and the defenders of freedom and democracy. 
Both sides have particularly vied for the support 
of the ever-growing group of countries which is 
newly independent, predominantly non-white and eco- 
nomically less developed. Although the Soviets have 
used every propaganda device, the democratic forces 
and especially the representatives of the free trade 
unions have generally been able to beat down Com- 
munist-line proposals in the ILO. They have also re- 
buffed Soviet efforts to honeycomb ILO bodies and 
staff with Communist adherents. 

Experience in the ILO has demonstrated we will not 
win the support of the newly independent countries by 
withdrawing from the ideological battle with the Com- 
munists. The only way to win is to demonstrate by 
words and deeds that the free workers and other 
democratic forces are sincerely dedicated to advancing 
the welfare of workers throughout the world and es- 
pecially to meeting the urgent needs of the less de- 
veloped countries themselves. The forces of freedom 
won’t defeat the Communists by running away from 
them. 

Yet a policy of retreat before the Communist ide- 
ological offensive has been adopted by one segment of 
American employers. Falsely charging that “socialists” 
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have taken over the ILO, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has decided to boycott the organization. 
Apparently these misguided employer representatives 
have the notion that if you somehow ignore the Com- 
munists, they will go away. 

Of course, nothing could be further from the truth. 
To abandon the ILO to the Communists would mean 
a crushing defeat to free trade unionism and the 
democratic cause throughout the world. It is en- 
couraging that not all American employers have 
taken this suicidal road and that the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce has recognized that U.S. employers 
no less than U.S. workers and the U.S. government 
shouid continue to participate in the work of the ILO. 

At this very time when the Soviets are sabotaging 
the ILO’s work and reactionary employers are at- 
tacking it, the job cut out for it to do is bigger than 
ever before. Since 1919, the ILO has sought to im- 
prove living standards and working conditions mainly 
in the industrial countries through promotion of in- 
ternational labor standards. This work continues, but 
to it has been added a whole new program of ILO 
technical assistance to the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. These projects take 
many forms, but they are all aired at helping the 
less developed countries advance their economies* and 
improve the conditions of their workers. 


One hundred countries now belong to the ILO. 
The demands on the ILO are tremendous and ever in- 
creasing, but its resources to meet them are all too 
limited. The American labor movement was instru- 
mental in the founding of the ILO and through the 
years has been among its staunchest supporters. 
Though many Americans know little or nothing about 
the organization, American workers have a great 
stake in its continued success. So if is important to 
understand what the ILO is, what it has done and the 
role it can play in today’s troubled world. 

What problems beset the ILO? What challenges 
does it face? What can the ILO do to better living 
conditions, advance social justice and protect human 
freedoms? What should be our responsibility as 
Americans to the ILO? The answers to these ques- 
tions will become clearer as we look into the kind 
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of organization the ILO is and its record of accom- 
plishment. 

The ILO is unique among international organiza- 
tions in two respects. First, it is the oldest interna- 
tional organization and the only one that has been 
associated with both the pre-World War II League 
of Nations and the present United Nations. The ILO, 
therefore, has developed a wealth of experience in 
the international field unmatched by any other agency 
of its kind. Second, and perhaps even more important, 
is the fact that the ILO is tripartite. It represents not 
just governments but workers and employers as well. 


The ILO is not merely an international group which 
deals with the problems of workers. It is also a group 
in which, as we shall see, the representatives of 
workers can play an important role in developing 
policies and standards to benefit workers. These poli- 
cies and standards then form the basis for adoption of 
national legislative and other programs by govern- 
ments. 

It is no accident that the ILO is tripartite. This is 
what its founders intended. Foremost among them 
was Samuel Gompers, who for nearly half a century 
was president of the former American Federation of 
Labor. 

It was during the Versailles Conference of 1919 
following World War I that the ILO first took shape. 
Gompers, who was a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the conference, was able to convince President 
Woodrow Wilson that there should be within the 
structure of the League of Nations an organization 
dedicated to fostering the interest of workers and in 
which workers would be directly represented. In that 
year the ILO was founded at a tripartite conference. 

Returning to America, Gompers urged the AFL 
convention of that year to give vigorous support to 
the new organization. He said the ILO “will have 
the effect of bringing light into the lives of workers 
in the more backward countries.” Gompers was only 
wrong in thinking the impact of the ILO would be 
felt merely in the less advanced regions of the world. 
The ILO’s influence has been felt in every part of 
the world. 


Organization of the ILO 


The ILO constitution sets up three organs to handle 
its work. 

@ The General Conference meets annually and 
sets the basic policies of the organization. Each mem- 
ber country is entitled to send to it four delegates— 
two government, one worker and one employer. In 
addition, each delegate may have a number of ad- 
visers who may participate in conference committees. 
More than 1,000 delegates, advisers and official ob- 
servers attended the 1961 International Labor Con- 
ference. 

The general conference adopts international labor 
standards in the form of conventions and recommen- 
dations, as well as resolutions on subjects not speci- 
fically listed on the conference agenda. It also adopts 
the budget for the following year. 


ia 


@ The Governing Body is the executive organ of 
the ILO. It performs approximately the same function 
in the ILO as the executive board of an international 
union. The governing body carries out the general 
policies adopted at the conference and gives overall 
direction to the work of the officers and staff of the 
ILO. It is also tripartite, consisting now of 20 govern- 
ment, 10 worker and 10 employer members; this 
number is soon to be raised to 48 with the same pro- 
portion from each group. It meets three or four times 
a year. 

@ The International Labor Office is the permanent 
staff or secretariat of the organization with head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. It is headed by a 
director-general. Since 1948, David Morse, an Ameri- 
can, has served in that position. The office carries 
on the day-to-day work of the organization in such 
fields as technical assistance, research, education and 
information. It also provides professional and tech- 
nical services for the various conferences and meetings 
held under ILO auspices. 

ILO funds are provided by member countries. The 
1962 budget, approved by the conference last June, 
calls for approximately $11.6 million. In addition, 
funds will also be provided from two UN funds to 
be used for ILO-sponsored projects involving tech- 
nical assistance for activities preliminary to economic 
development projects. The 1962 allotments are not 
yet available, but in 1961 $6,274,000 was available 
from these two sources. 

The U.S. contributes one-fourth of the ILO funds, 
six other large countries another fourth and the rest 
comes in small amounts from the other 93 member 
countries. Allotments are based on such factors as 
gross national product, per capita income and similar 
considerations. But the maximum for any country is 
set as 25 percent. 


International Labor Standards 


Traditionally, the most important activity the ILO 
has engaged in has been the adoption and promotion 
of international labor standards. These standards take 
the form of international instruments which are either 
conventions or recommendations. 

e A convention is similar to a treaty which, if 
ratified, imposes a binding international obligation on 
the country concerned. 

@ A recommendation is a guide to national action. 
It must be submitted to competent national authori- 
ties (in the U.S., the Congress), but is not subject 
to ratification. Therefore, it is not binding on the ILO 
member countries and creates no specific obligations. 
However, it has a strong moral force as representing 
an international consensus on the matters it covers. 


The various conventions and recommendations 
adopted since the ILO’s formation taken together 
have come to be known as the International Labor 
Code. 

The ILO has adopted 116 conventions and 115 
recommendations. They cover a wide range of sub- 
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jects, including the right of workers and employers 
to belong to organizations of their own choosing, free- 
dom from forced labor, protection of women and 
young workers, safety and hygiene on the job, hours 
of work, paid vacations, social security, minimum 
wage machinery, labor-management relations and 
elimination of racial discrimination. Viewed from 
the American standpoint, they deal with subjects 
which in the U.S. may be handled in federal or state 
legislation or through collective bargaining. 

ILO conventions and recommendations have had to 
be flexible so as to take account of the widely varying 
conditions in member countries. Therefore, the ILO 
constitution specifically requires in the drawing up 
of international instruments the recognition of such 
factors as degree of industrialization, climatic condi- 
tions and other special circumstances. 

In addition, to inject even more flexibility into 
ILO conventions, they have at various times allowed 
lower standards for less developed countries, per- 
mitted ratification by stages or authorized ratifying 
countries to give effect to them only in those areas 
of the country whose stage of development makes 
enforcement feasible. At the other end of the scale, 
the ILO constitution provides that higher national 
standards shall not be adversely affected by adoption 
or ratification of an ILO instrument. 


A great deal of research, thought and discussion 
goes into the adoption of ILO conventions and 
recommendations. 

First, the issue is discussed and suggestions are 
made for handling the problem both outside the ILO 
by governments, trade unions and technical experts 
and in subordinate ILO bodies such as committees, 
regional conferences and so on. * 

Often a resolution may be adopted at an ILO 
conference calling attention to the importance of a 
particular matter and requesting the governing body 
to place it on the agenda of an early session of the 
conference for adoption of an international instrument. 

As a result of such discussion, which in some cases 
may last over a considerable period of time, the 
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governing body may decide to place the matter on 
the agenda of a forthcoming conference session. Be- 
fore coming to a final decision, however, the govern- 
ing body receives from the ILO secretariat a detailed 
report on the laws and practices of the different coun- 
tries with respect to the particular matter. 

Finally, before the conference may adopt a con- 
vention or a recommendation, it must consider the 
question at two successive annual sessions. The first 
year, a draft instrument is adopted but the final text 
is not adopted until the second year. This gives 
governments and other interested parties a chance to 
comment on the proposed instrument and to suggest 
changes for the conference to consider before taking 
final action. Final adoption requires a two-thirds 
rolicall vote. 

Now, as has been stated, a convention only has 
binding effect on countries which ratify it. Moreover, 
for it to take effect anywhere usually requires ratifica- 
tion by at least two member countries and sometimes 
more. 


Almost all the ILO conventions adopted through 
the years have received enough ratifications to become 
operative. Some conventions have been ratified by 
more countries than others. For example, a 1930 
anti-forced labor convention has received 75 ratifica- 
tions although a later more effective convention on 
the same subject adopted in 1957 has thus far been 
ratified by only 44 countries. 

ILO conventions average about 25 ratifications. 
Some countries have ratified more ILO conventions 
than others. France has ratified 73, Belgium 60, 
Italy 59 and the United Kingdom 58. These are 
countries which, in the main, effectively carry out 
their obligations under the conventions they have 
ratified. Other countries, such as Bulgaria with 73 
ratifications and Cuba with 64, have undoubtedly 
been lax in fulfilling their commitments. 

The U.S. has ratified only seven ILO conventions, 
all related to maritime workers. This is fewer by 
far than any other industrially advanced country. 

A special provision in the ILO constitution recog- 
nizes that for so-called federal-state countries like 
the U.S., Canada and Switzerland, there may be mat- 
ters on which ILO has acted which may be in the 
jurisdiction of states, provinces or cantons rather than 
the federal government. In that case, ratification is 
not expected unless all the local laws substantially 
meet all the standards in the ILO convention. 

Admittedly, it is harder for federal countries like 
the U.S. to ratify ILO conventions, but our record 
in this respect is much worse than other federal coun- 
tries which are ILO members. For example, Switzer- 
land has ratified 26 conventions, Australia 25 and 
Canada 19. 


The extremely poor record of U.S. ratifications of 
ILO conventions does great harm to our position in 
the organization. Other members, especially the 
newly independent developing countries, tend to ques- 
tion the sincerity of U.S. support for the ILO and 
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its principles when they see how few conventions the 
U.S. has ratified. Moreover, they are also skeptical 
as to whether, in the absence of ratifications, U.S. 
standards really measure up to those in ILO conven- 
tions even though the U.S. frequently boasts that in 
many fields it exceeds them. 

Unless the U.S. improves its record of ratification 
of ILO conventions, its prestige and effectiveness 
in the organization will inevitably be diminished. 
Fortunately, it would be altogether possible for the 
U.S. to ratify more conventions if it pressed such a 
policy. 

This can be done if the U.S. will ratify those ILO 
conventions dealing with matters (1) which come 
substantially, even if not entirely, within the purview 
of the federal government and (2) in which federal 
legislation, or other national practices, substantially 
measure up to ILO standards. Where the first require- 
ment is met, namely substantial federal jurisdiction, 
but where standards do not measure up to the ILO’s, 
an immediate investigation should be made as to 
whether a revision of legislation or practices will meet 
ILO standards and thereby permit ratification of the 
appropriate ILO conventions. 


The ILO’s efforts to promote the standards con- 
tained in the conventions and recommendations it 
adopts go beyond mere ratification. In fact, the ILO 
tries to secure adherence to its standards even in non- 
ratifying countries. 

After a country ratifies a convention, it has two 
specific obligations. First, it is expected to take all 
necessary steps to make the provisions of the con- 
vention effective. Second, it must report once a year 
on what has been done to carry out the convention. 

Since 1948, non-ratifying countries have been 
queried each year to explain what factors have pre- 
vented them from ratifying certain conventions (five 
each year) and how their laws and practices measure 
up to the standards of those conventions. Copies of 
these replies must be sent to the principal trade unions 
and employer organizations in each country so they 
will know how their standards compare with the 
ILO’s. Finally, this whole process of checking on 
the application of the ILO conventions is reviewed 
each year by a committee of independent experts. 
Their findings, in turn, are submitted for considera- 
tion and report to a tripartite committee at the annual 
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ILO conference, a committee sometimes described as 
the “conscience” of the ILO. In this way, the actual 
practical application of ILO standards in countries 
throughout the world is revealed not only to the 
other governments but to worker and employer organ- 
izations as well. 


Human Rights 


Alongside its efforts through international labor 
standards to permit more and more workers to enjoy 
the good things of life, the ILO has contributed to 
the enhancement of human freedoms and workers’ 
rights. In the period since World War II, particular 
emphasis has been placed on this phase of activity. 

An ILO conference held in the midst of World 
War II in 1944 adopted what has since come to be 
known as the Declaration of Philadelphia. That decla- 
ration rededicated the ILO to its fundamental and 
traditional ideals and goals. The Philadelphia decla- 
ration contained a ringing call to the nations of the 
world to establish international peace on the basis of 
social justice. Toward that aim, the conference 
affirmed that: 


“all human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their mate- 
rial wellbeing and their spiritual development 
in conditions of freedom and dignity, of eco- 
nomic security and equal opportunity; 

“the attainment of the conditions in which 
this shall be possible must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy.” 


Acting on these lofty principles, the [LO has in re- 
cent years adopted a series of conventions dealing with 
abolition of forced labor, freedom of association and 
the right to organize and discrimination in respect of 
employment and occupation. Taken together, these 
conventions constituted an international “Magna 
Carta” for the workers of the world. 

These ILO conventions have some effect in coun- 
tries, like the western democracies, where the funda- 
mental rights of workers are largely secure. Poten- 
tially, their effect is even greater in the newly inde- 
pendent countries which are now confronted with the 
choice between freedom and democracy on the one 
hand or denial of human rights and totalitarianism 
on the other. 

They undoubtedly have the least significance in the 
totalitarian countries, both Communist and Fascist, 
where the rulers have long suppressed the freedom of 
workers. Nevertheless, there is value in an interna- 
tional code which, as do the ILO conventions, ex- 
presses the moral judgment of the whole world on the 
rights to which all workers are entitled. Of course, 
no international organization can enforce human 
rights in totalitarian countries which flagrantly trample 
on all individual freedoms. But an international or- 
ganization can throw the spotlight on violations of 
human rights and this the ILO has done. 

The ILO governing body has set up special machin- 
ery to deal with infringements on the freedom of 
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Frenchman trains Bolivian on lathe donated by U.S. labor. 


workers to organize unions and carry on their activities 
without government interference. As this is being 
written, the ILO is sending a committee to investigate 
charges of forced labor in Angola, the Portuguese 
colony in which the native African people have been 
subjected to inhuman oppression. A number of ILO 
investigatory committees have also pinpointed the fact 
that the laws and decrees, and not just the practices, of 
the Soviet Union and other Communist countries 
violate the most fundamental rights of workers even 
though these countries have ratified ILO conventions 
aimed at protecting these rights.* 

Even in some newly developing countries where 
workers’ rights are by no means secure, there is a 
recognition that advancement and protection of the 
rights of workers must be high on the national agenda. 
Thus, the first African Regional Conference of the 
ILO in December 1960 voted unanimously that rati- 
fication and strengthened application of ILO conven- 
tions concerning human rights should be regarded by 
all African countries as a question of “honor and 
prestige.” 


Technical Assistance 


More than 20 newly independent countries have 
entered the ILO in the past few years. They look 
to the ILO for guidance and assistance in their monu- 
mental effort to escape from the age-old burden of 
poverty, hunger and disease. The ILO is responding 
to that challenge by devoting an ever greater share 
of its resources to the task of helping to raise the 
living and working standards of these hundreds of 





*The AFL-CIO has strongly criticized a report prepared by 
an ILO study mission on the so-called “trade unions” of the 
U.S.S.R. This report tended to play down suppression ef work- 
ers’ rights in the Soviet Union while overemphasizing the alleged 
Strength of Russian “unions.” 
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millions of people in the less developed areas. 

The ILO calls this phase of its work “technical 
assistance,” “technical cooperation” or “operational 
programs.” Whatever the name given to it, the objec- 
tive is to eliminate poverty and advance human prog- 
ress by helping people to help themselves. The ILO 
does not determine the composition of these programs. 
They are the product of requests by governments for 
specific assistance in various fields. 


Approximately half of ILO’s resources for tech- 
nical cooperation in 1960 went into projects aimed 
at developing manpower organization in the less de- 
veloped countries, including vocational training. Other 
major technical cooperation programs included pro- 
ductivity and management development, cooperatives 
and handicrafts, social security and labor conditions 
and administration. 

The ILO has called upon the resources of knowl- 
edgeable people from every part of the world in 
mobilizing its forces in the fight against poverty. In 
fact, the hundreds of ILO experts who have partici- 
pated in ILO technical cooperation programs have 
represented almost as many nationalities as the num- 
ber of countries in which the ILO has offered technical 
cooperation. By 1960, 775 experts from more than 
50 countries had contributed their services in more 
than 60 countries. 

Most ILO projects are not elaborate. Many in- 

volve a single expert working under difficult physical 
conditions, teaching new skills in isolated communi- 
ties. A large part of the ILO’s work is teaching 
people to help themselves and even to teach others. 
ILO tries to train the local people to take over the 
responsibility as rapidly as possible so that the activi- 
ties it sparks can become self-generating. 
In a textile mill in Pakistan, an ILO expert merely 
suggested a slight rearrangement in the flow of mate- 
rial to the spinning machines. It wasn’t a spectacular 
change but it resulted in a 40 percent increase in the 
mill’s productivity. 

The ILO tries to send individuals or small groups of 
workers from one country to another to learn skills 
or processes unknown to them in their own country. 
Sometimes the other country is only slightly ahead in 
development; in other cases it is much further ad- 
vanced. Thus, under ILO auspices, Greek workers 
have gone to machine shops in Holland and glass- 
works in Germany; Afghans to an oil drilling firm 
in Germany and Israelis to Swedish shipyards. 

In 1959, the ILO set up a marine diesel training 
center in Rangoon, Burma, to train diesel mechanics 
who were needed because the Burmese inland water 
vessels had been converted from steam to diesel. 

In September 1959, 10,000 Moroccans became 
paralyzed after consuming cooking oil which had been 
adulterated with cleaning oil for jet engines. The ILO 
sent an expert to help the Moroccan government to 
develop measures to provide vocational rehabilitation 
and re-employment for the stricken victims. 

The ILO sent an American expert to Israel where 
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there was a shortage of labor to advise on better 
methods of packing oranges. He was able to intro- 
duce simple new techniques permitting 100 percent 
more fruit to be packed with 2,000 fewer workers. 


Perhaps the most spectacular of ILO’s technical 
cooperation achievements is the Andean Indian pro- 
gram. In the high Andes of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia live some 7 million poverty-stricken, 
disease-ridden people. They are the descendants of 
the famous Inca tribes who once had an advanced 
civilization in this region. But today, the Andean 
Indians eke out a subsistence living without even being 
a part of their national economies. 

With the help of four other UN agencies, the ILO 
has been teaching the people of these areas modern 
farming and stock-raising methods; building schools 
where children and adults learn to read and write in 
Spanish; holding training courses for nurses’ helpers, 
social workers, veterinarians, midwives, community 
leaders and cooperative managers; establishing train- 
ing workshops; and building small clinics where doc- 
tors and nurses provide much needed medical care. 

Although the bulk of the funds for this program 
has come from the ILO and other UN agencies, gov- 
ernments and workers’ and employers’ organizations 
have also contributed. The American labor movement 
contributed $50,000 toward the purchase of needed 
equipment and tools. 


Launched in 1954, the Andean Indian program 
has already produced significant impro" ements in the 
lives of the people. Food output ha improved sub- 
stantially in both quality and quantit, Young Indi- 
ans, after learning a trade in training . »rkshops, have 
found jobs in mines and factories where they earn 
15 to 20 times more than they did before. Most 
important, the people in the area are no longer iso- 
lated. They are taking their places in the national 
life of their countries. 

The ILO has started a program of workers’ educa- 
tion to meet the basic needs of the newly organized 
unions in developing countries. It also has a man- 
agement development program which operates particu- 
larly in the less developed countries where there is a 
severe shortage of people with management qualifica- 
tions. Cooperating with governments, employers and 
trade union organizations, the ILO has established 
national productivity centers in several countries to 
increase efficiency in their new industries. ILO handi- 
crafts and small industries projects have sought to 
provide a link between the industrial and rural econo- 
mies. ILO experts have helped developing countries 
to formulate labor legislation and organize labor 
departments and have advised on machinery for con- 
cilation and settlement of industrial disputes. They 
have also helped to set up social security systems. 

Although some have seen the ILO’s technical co- 
operation programs replacing its traditional standard- 
setting activities, the two phases of its work are actu- 
ally mutually reinforcing. Generally, when an ILO 
expert goes into a country to provide assistance, it is 
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the standard set forth in the appropriate conventions 
and recommendations which guides him in his work. 
The other side of the coin is that technical coopera- 
tion can lay the foundation for the kind of improve- 
ments which will permit the developing countries to 
obtain the level of standards aimed at in ILO in- 
struments. 


American Workers and the ILO 

Some people have registered surprise that the 
American labor movement gives such strong support 
to the ILO. These people are prone to ask what the 
ILO can do for American workers. After all, don’t 
American workers already enjoy the highest standards 
and the best conditions in the world? How can the 
ILO help them? 

It is true the ILO can give comparatively little 
direct assistance to American workers, but there are 
even misconceptions on this score. In some fields 
our state and even federal legislation does not meas- 
ure up to the standards established in ILO conventions 
and recommendations. Unfortunately, no compre- 
hensive study has ever been made comparing Ameri- 
can standards and those in the ILO. Moreover, in 
some areas covered by ILO instruments, such as health 
insurance, the United States still has no legislation 
whatsoever. 

In addition, the ILO has moved into some new fields 
more rapidly than has the U.S. For example, in 1960 
the ILO conference adopted a convention, supple- 
mented by a recommendation, to safeguard workers 
against the many hazards involved in the mushroom- 
ing use of atomic materials in all sorts of industries. 
In some important respects, the safeguards set forth 
in these ILO instruments have not yet been guaran- 
teed American workers. 


Thus, American workers could undoubtedly gain 
considerably from effective application and enforce- 
ment of ILO standards in the U.S. But possible direct 
benefits are not the only reason why American work- 
ers should support the ILO. Improvements in stand- 
ards for workers in other parts of the world help to 
safeguard the hard-won gains of American workers. 
What the ILO has been able to accomplish in better- 
ing the conditions of workers in many countries has 
helped to protect American industries and American 
workers against unfair competition based on substand- 
ard labor conditions. 

These are the ways in which the ILO can either 
directly or indirectly bring benefits to American work- 
ers. But American workers are not callous to the 
needs and aspirations of workers in other countries. 
To the contrary, the U.S. trade union movement has 
supported every international effort to improve the 
living and working conditions of workers abroad. 

The AFL-CIO has supported the ILO because 
through the years it has made such a significant con- 
tribution to the welfare of underprivileged people in 
every country. As long as the ILO remains dedicated 
to that mission, it will undoubtedly continue to win 
the unwavering support of American labor. 
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The persistent high level of unemployment, de- 
spite the pickup of other economic indicators, has 
resulted in an outbreak of articles and editorials chal- 
lenging the accuracy of the official unemployment fig- 
ures published each month by the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The complaint, in brief, is that the figures have been 
high because some people, though unemployed, should 
not be counted as unemployed. As a practical mat- 
ter, these critics have chosen to attack the unemploy- 
ment statistics rather than to attack the unemploy- 
ment problem. Reduced to its simplest terms, what 
they advocate is a sleight-of-hand approach which 
would reduce the unemployment figure—but not the 
number of people unemployed. 

Unfortunately, no amount of statistical manipulation 
can alter the fact that unemployment is our major 
economic problem. The month of September found 
over 4 million people unemployed, even though in- 
dustrial production was above the pre-recession level 
and at an all-time peak. It was the tenth consecutive 
month during which the unemployment rate was near 
7 percent of the labor force. And, in addition, there 
were 2.5 million people who wanted to work full time 
but who were working only part time in September. 

The unemployment problem has been getting pro- 
gressively worse for the last decade. During the early 
years of the 1950s, the unemployment rate was down 
around 3 percent of the labor force. Following “re- 
covery” from the 1954 recession, it did not go below 
4 percent. And since “recovery” from the recession 
in 1958, it has remained over 5 percent. With the 
onset of the recession in 1960, it moved up to near 
7 percent, where it has remained now for 10 months. 


The period ahead promises only slight improvement 
in the unemployment picture and perhaps herein lies 
the reason for what appears to be a concerted attack on 
the unemployment figures. Continued high Jevels of 
unemployment in the face of mounting economic re- 
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covery would indicate the need for governmental eco- 
nomic policies and programs which would stimulate 
the creation of additional job opportunities. It serves 
the purposes of opponents of such governmental activ- 
ity to promote the idea that our unemployment prob- 
lem isn’t as bad as it appears. 


It comes as no surprise, therefore, to find that two 
prominent sources of the attack on the unemployment 
statistics are the Wall Street Journal and the Reader’s 
Digest. 

Unlike the editorials in the more sophisticated Wall 
Street Journal, an article in Reader’s Digest in Sep- 
tember’ did not limit its criticism to the statistics. It 
went much further and accused government employes 
of deliberately magnifying the unemployment prob- 
lem in order to “push Uncle Sam into new federal 
spending programs.” Like the Wall Street Journal, 
however, it also in effect advocated that the unemploy- 
ment problem be met not by creating jobs and putting 
people to work but by playing a statistical version of. 
the shell game. 


Monthly Report on the Labor Force 


The statistics under attack appear in the Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, a publication of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. These particular data, however, 
are obtained from a household survey conducted each 
month by the Bureau of the Census. The survey pro- 
vides the basic information on the labor force—the 
number of people in the country 14 years of age and 
over who are employed or unemployed—as well as 
data on the characteristics of the labor force (age, 
sex, race, etc.). 

To obtain the labor force data, 35,000 households 
are interviewed in 330 different areas throughout the 
country. The 35,000 households interviewed are a 
sample, selected so as to be representative—in family 
size, race, location, economic status, etc.—of the 
country asa whole. Then, based on the results ob- 
tained from this sample, reliable estimates can be made 
for the entire population—how many people are in 
the labor force, how many have jobs and how many 
do not, plus such data as employment and unemploy- 
ment by age, race and sex. 

Obviously, definitions are crucial to the final re- 
sult. For example, if the count of the labor force were 
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, include everyone over 18, the result would be 
different than that obtained by including everyone over 
14. What is to be done with workers on a temporary 
layoff? Are they employed (they’re not at work) or 
are they unemployed? How about high school and 
college students who each summer seek temporary 
employment? All these, plus many other situations, 
have to be taken into account in determining who is in 
the labor force, who is to be counted as employed 
and who is to be counted as unemployed. It cannot be 
left to the whim of the interviewer—or even the person 
being interviewed. It must depend upon definitions, 
uniformly applied. 

@ The civilian labor force is made up of all persons 
14 years of age and over who are employed or un- 
employed and seeking work. Persons who are not 
employed and are not seeking employment are not 
in the labor force. Among those excluded from the 
civilian labor force are (1) persons doing home 
housework; (2) persons in school and (3) persons 
mentally or physically unfit for work. Members of 
the armed forces are also excluded. 

@ The employed include all persons in the civilian 
labor force who, during the week of the monthly 





survey, have done any work at all as (1) paid em- 
ployes; (2) operators of their own business, profes- 
sion or farm or (3) unpaid workers who worked 
15 hours or more in a business operated by a member 
of the family. All persons temporarily absent from 
jobs because of illness, bad weather, vacation, strike 
or lockout, etc., are included among the employed. 

@ The unemployed are all those in the civilian labor 
force who, during the week of the monthly survey, are 
without jobs and seeking work. This includes the fol- 
lowing groups: 

1. Persons waiting to be called back to a job from 
which they were laid off; 

2. Persons waiting to start a new job (and who are 
not in school at the time of the survey) ; 

3. Persons who are not seeking work because they 
are temporarily ill; 

4. Persons who are not seeking work because (a) 
they are waiting to hear from a job-seeking effort 
made within the previous 60 days or (b) they believe 
no work is available in their line of work in their 
community. However, the fact that these individuals 
must volunteer this explanation for not seeking work, 
without a question being asked by the interviewer, 

















TABLE | 
Civilian Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment 
JANUARY 1960-SEPTEMBER 1961 

Unemployment Rate 

Civilian Seasonally 

Labor Force Employed Unemployed Unadjusted Adjusted 

(In millions) (Percent) 
1960 
EE ene ea a ee ne eer 68.2 64.0 4.1 6.1 5.3 
EERE RELI AT AS Te ET 68.4 64.5 3.9 5.7 4.8 
Ey 0 2 niin kaa caro eee coeee cay aes ak lakers 68.5 64.3 4.2 6.1 5.5 
Ne Se egg viet os ed 69.8 66.2 3.7 5.2 5.1 
May ..... no A nO ip el Aa AREA ete Deve ora 70.7 67.2 3.5 4.9 5.1 
CG es Pa ra or tee Ob i 8 ot 73.0 68.5 4.4 6.1 5.4 
REY Se os i kd Saini, oaks s eae eats ates 72.7 68.7 4.0 5.5 5.5 
AIR Op SRE TE eke oes ee Tee pare 72.1 68.3 3.8 5.3 5.8 
EY gis $n seh 5 d6 wes oe Bes rba due he 71.2 67.8 3.4 4.8 5.7 
Es eae b nis vate witiry bi GWE bale Be aN 71.1 67.5 3.6 5.0 6.3 
5 SP e duh ees stb aed) oslo d ce eas 71.2 67.2 4.0 5.7 6.2 
ESR es EP ea ene Soy ae ee os 70.5 66.0 4.5 6.4 6.8 
1961 

EE ee eee i ee eee ree 69.8 64.5 5.4 7.7 6.6 
TIRES eet SA ae ee ee eee 70.4 64.7 5.7 8.1 6.8 
is cidade kates cating tuk 4a gid me eee ka 71.0 65.5 5.5 7.7 6.9 
ES hee os wet on eer iwe in teen Ges oe ee 70.7 65.7 5.0 7.0 6.8 
NR ae ee Ere ree Ara ee 715 66.8 4.8 6.7 6.9 
BE tater, A Niehes oc ae Dees pes As SAW Od sso 74.3 68.7 5.6 7.5 6.8 
EN Boi OO ok soll vare he Vive Foti wy oad weap 73.6 68.5 5.1 7.0 6.9 
ES 2 i wie eon Ee Ova EA es 73.1 68.5 4.5 6.2 6.9 
I . ss5 o5-i4 avs Sa e beware 2 dae aeSs 71.1 67.0 4.1 5.7 6.8 

Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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tends to exclude some unemployed workers from the 
unemployment figures. Without this explanation, 
voluntarily supplied, these individuals are regarded 
as not seeking work and therefore “not in the labor 
force.” This shortcoming in the survey method is 
discussed in more detail below under “Proposed Im- 
provements.” 


Seasonal Adjustments 


Based on these definitions, a count is made each 
month and figures are obtained on the number. of 
people in the labor force, the number with jobs and 
the number without jobs. At this point, the figures 
provide some insights as to levels of employment and 
unemployment but, unless adjustments are made to 
take into account “seasonal” factors, the figures can 
be misleading. 

For example, each summer when schools empty 
out students enter the labor force to seek temporary 
employment. Furthermore, each year there is a sharp 
increase in employment in the summer months as 
these students find work which is strictly summer- 
time employment. As a result, the employment 
figures for the months of June and July invariably 
show a sharp increase over the month of May. And 
so do the figures on unemployment, since not all the 
students who enter the labor force each summer are 
able to find jobs. 

The increase in unemployment during this period 
does not necessarily indicate trouble in the economy 
unless the size of the increase is greater than should 
have normally occurred when viewed in the light of 
past “seasonal” movements. Thus, the actual figures 
on unemployment may go up while the seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment goes down. 

Similarly, we know from past experience that a 
seasonal shift occurs in the winter months when people 
usually leave the labor force and when employment 
declines but unemployment increases. To be mean- 
ingful this increase in unemployment must be measured 
against the change that could normally be expected, 
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for example, between December and January. If 
the increase in unemployment is more than seasonal, 
the seasonally-adjusted unemployment rate will show 
an increase in January over December—and it will 
mean the increased unemployment was due to more 
than just the usual seasonal factors. 

As shown in Table 1, the seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate since December 1960 has, with the 
exception of one month, remained at 6.8 percent or 
6.9 percent. This demonstrates that the changes 
that have occurred in the employment and unemploy- 
ment figures have, for the most part, been only 
seasonal. To make any real inroads into the present 
high levels of unemployment we must have improve- 
ments that are greater than seasonally expected. 

Table 1 also shows the effect of correcting the 
figures to remove seasonal influences. During the last 
10 months the number of persons unemployed has 
ranged from a low of 4.1 million in September to 
a high of 5.7 million in February (see column 3 in 
Table 1). Yet both months, after making seasonal 
adjustments, had an unemployment rate of 6.8 per- 
cent (see last column in Table 1). Furthermore, the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for the months 
of December, April and June also show 6.8 percent 
—despite the fact the number of people unemployed 
was different during each of these months. 


Purpose of the Figures 


The basic purpose of the data on the labor force 
is to provide information on the impact of general eco- 
nomic conditions on employment and unemployment 
—to determine how many people have jobs and how 
many people who want to work are without jobs. 
This information is essential to the purposes of the 
Employment Act of 1946, which gives to govern- 
ment the responsibility for maintaining high levels 
of employment. Without adequate data on the num- 
ber of people unable to find employment, there would 
be no reliable information on which to base policy 
decisions seeking to implement the Employment Act. 
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It is perhaps the failure to grasp the basic concept 
of these data that has led the Wall Street Journal to 
imply that certain groups should not be counted as 
unemployed—or counted differently—-because they 
don’t “need” jobs—married women, retired people, 
students on summer vacation. 

There is little logic to this approach. In the first 
place, who is to say whether or not individuals in these 
groups “need” jobs. Furthermore, if individuals in 
these groups are looking for work and cannot obtain 
it, are they not unemployed? Do they not represent 
labor that is idle and willing to work? 


On the other side of the coin is the fact that in- 
dividuals in these groups are counted as employed if 
they have jobs. To be consistent, they would have to 
be excluded not only from the figures on unemploy- 
ment but from those on employment also—in other 
words, excluded from the labor force. Even if this 
were done, it would have little effect on the unemploy- 
ment rate, since the smaller number of people un- 
employed would have to be measured against the 
smaller labor force. In all likelihood the unemploy- 
ment rates would not differ significantly from their 
present rates. 

The AFL-CIO believes individuals in these groups 
have just as much right to employment opportunities 
as do any others in the labor force. They should be 
counted when unemployed as well as when employed. 
To do otherwise would serve no purpose but to distort 
the data on the labor force. 

Complaints are also heard regarding those who, 
at the time of the monthly survey, are not working 
but will be going to work shortly, either returning from 
a layoff or starting a new job. These individuals, it 
will be recalled, are treated as unemployed. There 
is logic to handling such groups in this fashion—(1) 
they are in fact unemployed at the time of the survey; 
(2) there is always a possibility the expected job will 
not materialize and (3) if it does, they will be picked 
up as employed in the survey the following month. 


Proposed Improvements 


Improvements in the data on employment and un- 
employment are always to be desired. This objective, 
however, is defeated by proposals to alter the con- 
cepts in order to hide true unemployment. A con- 
trary view to that expressed in the current attacks 
on the data was expressed in 1959 by the chairman of 
the BLS Business Advisory Committee on Manpower 
and Employment Statistics in addressing a congres- 
sional committee. “There are further improvements 
that can be made,” he said, “but what we have are 
sound figures.” At the same time he stated he be- 
lieved the definitions were good. 

The AFL-CIO also believes the present figures are 
sound. But we also believe improvements can be 
made to enable the data to provide more information 
on the degree of employment and unemployment. 
Proposals have already been advanced by the AFL- 
CIO to improve the present concepts and to avoid 
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omitting from the count people who are, in fact, 
unemployed: 

1. Jobless persons who believe no job is available. 

Under present definitions, a person who did not 
look for work because he believed no work was avail- 
able is supposed to be counted as unemployed. How- 
ever, such a person is counted as “unemployed” only 
if he volunteers the explanation as to why he was not 
seeking work. If he does not—and simply states that 
he was not seeking work—he will be counted as “not 
in the labor force.” 

In order to avoid prompting the person being inter- 
viewed, the interviewer does not try to obtain informa- 
tion as to why the individual was not seeking work. 
However, there is no doubt this does result in under- 
estimating the amount of unemployment, especially in 
depressed areas. In those areas it is likely that a large 
number of persons have not been actively seeking 
work in recent years because of their belief that no work 
is available. 

Until a satisfactory method is developed to obtain 
a more accurate count of such individuals, the un- 
employment data will understate the unemployment 
problem. 

2. Jobless persons awaiting results of a job inquiry. 

In a similar vein, an individual not seeking work 
at the time of the survey is counted as unemployed if 
he is awaiting the results of a job inquiry made within 
the last 60 days. Unfortunately, unless he volunteers 
the information that he is waiting to hear from such 
an inquiry, he is counted as “not in the labor force.” 
He is counted as unemployed only if he volunteers 
the information to explain why he did not seek employ- 
ment during the survey week. 

Again, in the absence of a specific question by the 
interviewer it is likely that unemployment among such 
individuals is not fully counted. 


In addition to these proposals, which deal prima- 
rily with the household survey, we believe there 
is a need for additional data to shed more light and 
create more understanding among the public as to 
how well—or how poorly—we are doing in providing 
jobs for people who are seeking them. 

1. Rate of unemployment among wage and salary 
workers. 

The present data on the labor force include ap- 
proximately 10.5 to 11 million people who are self- 
employed or employed as unpaid workers in family 
businesses. Actually such individuals can only rarely 
be listed as unemployed as they are seldom in the 
labor market seeking jobs. They already own their 
own jobs and work at them even when business is poor. 
For example, of the nearly 7 percent unemployed in 
September, self-employed and family workers account- 
ed for only 1 percent. 

As a practical matter, therefore, the real civilian 
labor force—people who seek employment for wages 
or salaries—is not 72 million but rather closer to 60 
million and the rate of unemployment among the 
actual job-seekers measured against this labor force 
figure is considerably higher than the rates published 
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for the labor force as presently defined. 

2. Measuring part-time employment. 

At the present time monthly figures are released 
on part-time employment. However, no attempt is 
made to translate these figures into terms which would 
show how much full time unemployment they repre- 
sent. For example, two people, employed only for 
half a week, equal one person unemployed full time. 
And the 2.5 million part time workers who wanted full 
time work in September were equal to 1.1 million work- 
ers totally unemployed. 


Senator Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), in a speech on the 
Senate floor last July, presented estimates prepared 
by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. They 
show the effect on the rates of unemployment if 
self-employed and unpaid family workers were ex- 
cluded from the labor force and if the part time un- 
employment was translated into terms of full time 
unemployment. On a seasonally adjusted basis, total 
unemployment (including part time) among the real 
civilian labor force—wage and salary workers—came 
to more than 10 percent for the month of June instead 
of the 6.8 percent arrived at under present methods. 

This is a significant figure because it helps provide 
a better understanding of whether the economy is 
providing employment opportunities for people who 
want to work. Therefore, such data—providing in- 
formation on the wage-and-salary-worker labor force 
and on part time employment—should be published 
on a continuing basis together with the present data. 

Finally, the AFL-CIO believes more attention should 
be given to the influence economic conditions exert 
on the size of the labor force. It is already clear there 
is a tendency for the labor force to grow more rapidly 
when jobs are plentiful. People not normally interested 
in seeking employment will take jobs that are readily 
available. 


On the other hand, when conditions are bad and 
jobs are hard to find, the labor force tends to shrink 
as people decide it is not even worth the time to 
seek employment. Thus, during economic slowdowns 
there is a tendency to understate the unemployment 
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problem because people who would otherwise take jobs 
are not seeking work. Obviously, it would be more 
accurate to describe such persons as “unemployed” 
rather than “not in the labor force.” Under the present 
method, however, they are not counted as unemployed 
because we make no effort to determine whether they 
would be in the labor force if jobs were available. 

Our information on the population of the U.S. 
enables us to project the size of the labor force we 
can expect in any given year. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made such a projection in 1957 on the basis 
of the 1947-56 trends in the labor force. Based on 
that projection, the labor force was expected to grow 
to 68.8 million in 1958, to 70.0 million in 1959, to 
71.2 million in 1960 and to 72.4 million in 1961. 
During these years, however, unemployment has re- 
mained high. A comparison of the projected figures 
with the actual figures fully supports the point being 
made here: when jobs are scarce the growth of the 
labor force slows down because many people who 
really want jobs are not counted as unemployed. They 
are counted as “not in the labor force” because they 
are not actively seeking work, despite the fact the 
reason they are not job-hunting is simply because 
they feel there are no jobs to be had. 

Instead of growing as expected, the actual count 
of the labor force was 68.6 million in 1958, 69.4 
million in 1959 and 70.6 million in 1960. The figure 
for each year was below the projection. Similarly, 
for the first eight months of 1961, the labor force 
averaged only 71.8 million—more than 500,000 below 
the projection for 1961. 

Therefore, in order to present a better picture of 
the employment situation—to learn the extent to 
which people are leaving the labor force simply because 
jobs are not available—data should be published 
regularly dealing with the actual size of the labor 
force as compared to the size that had been “pro- 
jected.” This, together with the other proposed im- 
provements, would provide a much better measurement 
of the impact of economic conditions on employment 
and unemployment. 

And this, after all, is the purpose for which the 
data are intended. 
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Wages: Today’s Pay 


For Typical Jobs 


How much is paid for various jobs today? What are 
wage rates for such familiar jobs, for example, as 
janitor, mechanic or secretary? 

Most guesses would be wrong, generally on the 
low side. As wages have risen over the years, gen- 
eral impressions of wage levels have not kept pace. 
Most people’s notions of current pay are far behind 
the times. 

Indeed, unless they regularly examine the wage 
statistics, even experienced negotiators who may be 
familiar with wage rates in their own company or in- 
dustry are often off base in their assumptions about 
wage levels in industry. In part this is due to an 
awareness that many workers are still paid extremely 
low wages. But even more, it is due to a carryover 
of attitudes of the past. 

In the 1930s, $1 an hour was looked up to as a 
decent wage and $50 a week was considered a hand- 
some income and a distant goal for most workers. 
These figures are now recognized as thoroughly obso- 
lete, but many people still cling to their early post- 
war equivalents, the idea that $2 an hour or $80 a 
week is good pay to look forward to. 


20% — 
10% — 


% Janitors, porters and cleaners (men) surveyed in these 10 cities totaled 61,848. 








COLLECTIVE BARGAINING Report 


Those levels too are now quite outmoded, however, 
The $2 wage is not only far short of “good pay,” but 
is also now well below the average or typical wage in 
all but the least skilled occupations. For skilled jobs, 
typical hourly pay is now often $3 or $4 an hour. 

Wages of course do vary widely by job, com- 
pany and by industry, but there are data available to 
permit some useful generalizations. The charts in 
this report present recent wage data for common 
well-known occupations. 

They show the average wage for a low-skill job 
(janitor) is now not much below $2 an hour, that such 
jobs as laborers and secretaries pay an average well 
over $2 and that skilled jobs such as mechanics and 
tool and die makers are on the average roughly in the 
$3 neighborhood. 

Before looking at these occupations in more detail, 
it is well to note several background figures: 

e@ For all manufacturing production workers com- 
bined—union and nonunion, high-wage occupations 
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Source of chart data: Surveys in late i960 and early 1961 by Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. All major industries were covered ex 
struction, mining and government. Pay shown is straight time; it excludes premium pay for overtime, weekend, holiday and night work, 
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and industries and low-wage ones—average gross 
hourly pay as of September 1961 was $2.34 an hour. 

e Construction industry workers (who are not in- 
cluded in the government community wage surveys 
examined later in this report) averaged about $3.40 
an hour in mid-1961. 

e The minimum income needed by a worker in 
an American city to support a family modestly yet 
reasonably by American standards is over $6,100 a 
year or roughly $3 every hour.* 


Now consider the wage picture for the key occu- 
pations focused on in this report. These occupations 
have been selected as loosely representative of un- 
skilled, clerical and skilled categories. They are jobs 
often used as key jobs in wage comparisons. 

The wage information for them is taken from the 
community wage surveys made by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor in 10 
major cities in late 1960 and early 1961, 

For the two unskilled jobs, average pay was $1.82 
for the least skilled one (janitors) and $2.20 for the 
other (laborers). 

For the clerical job, that of secretary (a relatively 
high-wage clerical occupation), pay data is collected 
on a weekly basis. The average weekly salary—about 
$95—divided by the standard workweek for such 
workers (usually less than 40 hours) finds average pay 
per hour is $2.48. 

For the two skilled jobs, average pay is over $2.75; 
$2.83 for maintenance and $3.25 for tool and die 
makers. 





* The government study on which this figure is based—the City 
Worker’s Family Budget—is reported on in detail in the Collective 
Bargaining Report for August 1960. 


The averages alone do not of course tell the whole 
story. The average roughly indicates only the “mid- 
dle” of the wage spread. If the distribution of work- 
ers at the different wage levels is examined, it is ap- 
parent, as shown in the charts, that substantially higher 
wages have been attained quite widely. Specifically: 

@ More than $3 an hour is paid to a very sizable 
proportion of workers in the skilled occupations. Thus, 
fully 82 percent of the more than 10,000 tool and die 
makers covered by the Labor Department surveys in 
the 10 major cities are paid more than $3. Some 15 
percent are paid more than $3.50 an hour. 

Of more than 12,500 maintenance mechanics sur- 
veyed, about 36 percent are paid $3 or more an hour. 

@ In the secretarial job, about 45 percent of the 
nearly 80,000 secretaries surveyed were paid $2.50 an 
hour or more. The pay of about 12 percent came to 
more than $3 an hour. 

e@ In the unskilled categories, a notable proportion 
are now paid more than $2 an hour. Thus, fully 70 
percent of the 74,000 material-handling laborers sur- 
veyed were paid $2 or more. About 25 percent of 
them are paid $2.50 or more. In the janitor, porters 
and cleaners group, about 40 percent of the 62,000 
men surveyed were paid $2 or more an hour. 


How much do wages differ from city to city or 
region to region? There is no consistent regional dif- 
ferential. Usually, the differences found within each 
city are far greater than the difference between aver- 
ages of different cities. There is also a good deal of 
variation between cities in the same region. 

In general, however, several cities on the west coast 
and in the midwest tend to have the highest averages. 
Several eastern and southern cities tend to be on the 
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Wes (material handling) surveyed in these 10 cities totaled 74,020. They load and unload, unpack and shelve materials and move stock. 
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low side. For the unskilled jobs, the southern cities 
are consistently low, although for skilled jobs the 
wages in southern industry often equal or exceed those 
in other regions. 

In comparing averages in different cities or areas, 
it should be recognized the averages are heavily in- 
fluenced by the composition of industry in each area. 
Some industries typically pay less than others for simi- 
lar jobs; a janitor in the textile or the retailing indus- 
try, for example, is ordinarily paid less than one in 
the auto industry, even though they perform com- 
parable work. 

One city may therefore have lower wage averages 
than another, not because of its geographic location, 
but essentially because a larger proportion of its work- 
ers are in industries of the lower-wage type. 

A rundown of the averages in the 10 cities dealt 
with in the charts and in the other 72 cities surveyed 
in 1960-61 shows the following: 

e Janitors, porters and cleaners (men): The aver- 
age is $1.90 or more in 23 of the 82 cities; in 11 of 
these the average is $2 or more. Among the cities 
with averages of $2 or more are Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Detroit, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and San Fran- 
cisco. Among some other higher-average cities are 
Waterloo, Iowa, with a $2.01 average, Charleston, 
W. Va., at $1.99 and Wilmington at $1.92 an hour. 

The lowest averages are mainly in the southern 
cities, where rates for unskilled jobs are in most cases 
substantially lower. The average in most southern 
cities is well under $1.50, with lows of $1.07 in San 
Antonio and $1.10 in Jackson, Mississippi. (This was 
before the increase in the federal minimum wage in 
September 1961 to $1.15 an hour.) 

e@ Laborers (material handling): The average is $2 


% Maintenance mechanics surveyed ‘in these 10 cities totaled 12,656. 
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Community Wage Surveys As 


The data in the charts in this article are from the} port is 
Occupational Wage Survey (widely called “community J inform 
wage surveys”) made by the Bureau of Labor Statis. | the pe 
tics of the U.S. Department of Labor. averag 

The department now conducts such surveys each § —skill 
year in 80 cities. The surveys cover all industries ex. } ers anc 
cept construction, mining and government. They do 
not present separate data for individual industries, Some 
however, although they do provide breakdowns for lished 
manufacturing as against nonmanufacturing, and in data, 1 
some instances offer separate data on several broad showin; 
nonmanufacturing industries. On t 

The occupations surveyed are selected ones com. Depart 
mon to most industries rather than key jobs in par-gPy @ | 
ticular industries. The following are the types of jobs their pr 
surveyed: an orde 

@ Maintenance and powerplant occupations. Thesgsentat 
include electricians, carpenters, machinists, mechan ports OF 
ics, painters, pipefitters, helpers and tool and die they are 
makers. _Inad 

e Custodial and material movement occupationsgf™@orma' 
These include elevator operators, janitors, porters anjgr’valen 
cleaners, laborers, order fillers, packers, receiving and holidays 
shipping clerks, truckdrivers and watchmen. elfare | 

@ Office occupations. These include various types Rougt 
of clerks, keypunch operators, bookkeeping machine eyed, t 
operators, typists, stenographers and secretaries. puketin 

@ Professional and technical occupations. At preqpsents 
ent, the only such occupations surveyed are draftsmeng” nt Cor 
tracers and industrial registered nurses. 7 
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As each city survey is completed, a preliminary re- 
m the} port is released presenting (1) average hourly earnings 
unity | information for these occupations in that city and (2) 
Statis- | the percentage increase since the preceding year in 
average earnings for three broad categories of workers 
- each | —skilled maintenance workers, unskilled plant work- 
es ex- | ers and Office, clerical workers. 

ey do 


tries, | Some weeks later, a detailed final bulletin is pub- 


ns for} ished for the individual city. It presents additional 
ind ig ata, including a distribution for each occupation 
broad § showing the number of workers at each wage level. 

On request, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
com. | Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., will sup- 

n par-gPy 2 listing of the most recent bulletins available, 
of jobs heir price (varies from 15 to 25 cents a bulletin) and 
morder blank. (It will also put interested union rep- 
resentatives On a mailing list to receive preliminary re- 
ports on newly completed surveys in cities in which 
they are particularly interested.) 

In addition to the wage data, the bulletins present 
sation gormation on weekly hours schedules and on the 
ers angpevalence of various fringe benefit practices—paid 
ypulidays, vacations, shift differentials and health and 
welfare benefits. 

Roughly 6 to 8 months after all 80 cities are sur- 
eyed, the Labor Department publishes a summary 
bulletin which combines the data for all 80 areas. It 
presents overall “national” averages which the depart- 
ment considers representative of all U.S. metropolitan 

This summary of the 1960-61 surveys will be 

vailable early in 1962. 
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M diemakers surveyed in these 10 cities totaled 10,550. Over 4,000 were in Chicago. 
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or more in 44 of the 82 cities. In 18 cities it is over 
$2.25. Among the higher average cities are Newark- 
Jersey City at $2.39, Spokane at $2.37, San Francisco 
at $2.58, Toledo at $2.34 and the Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline area at $2.32 an hour. 

Among relatively high southern cities are Baltimore 
at $2.07, Beaumont-Port Arthur at $1.94 and Okla- 
homa City at $1.91 an hour. 

The lowest averages are in southern cities: $1.28 
in Greenville, S. C., and Jackson, Miss., followed by 
$1.37 in Raleigh, N. C. The lowest in the northeast 
are $1.52 in Manchester, N. H. and $1.68 in Burling- 
ton, Vt. In the midwest, the lowest average for such 
laborers is $1.93 in Sioux Falls, $.D. and $1.95 in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

e@ Maintenance mechanics: The average is over 
$2.25 in 39 of 79 cities in which there were enough 
mechanics to warrant preparation of an average. In 
15 cities the average is $3 or more an hour. 

The highest average is $3.30 in Charleston, W. Va. 
Among other cities with above $3 averages are Buf- 
falo, Louisville, Phoenix and South Bend. 

On the low end, no city has an average under $2. 
The low of $2.02 is in Greenville, S.C. Among other 
lows are $2.22 in Portland, Me. and $2.36 in Provi- 
dence. 

In the Midwest, the lows are $2.41 in Green Bay 
and $2.59 in Rockford, Ill. In the West, the lows are 
$2.77 in Denver and in Salt Lake City. 

e@Tool and die makers: In 58 of the 82 cities, there 
were enough tool and die makers for the Labor De- 
partment to prepare an average. In 40 of the 58, 
the average is over $3 an hour. 

The average is over $3.40 in Albuquerque, Dayton, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and San Francisco. 
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The lowest-average cities in different parts of the 


country are Miami at $2.53, Worcester at $2.67, Chat- CITIES SURVEYED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 


é : ‘ ; d ha at Akron Miami 
ocr the ding 73, Dallas at $2.78 and Omaha a Albany: ady-Troy ja 
y thy Albuquerque Minneapolis-St. Paul 
e@ Secretaries (women): Weekly pay averages over Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton M , Mich. 
$90 in 23 of the 82 cities. The average is over $100 errs ai rewernaenee City 
in three cities: Beaumont-Port Arthur, Detroit and Beaumont-Port Arthur | New Orleans 
Wilmington. Birmingham New York City 
_ The low averages were $71 or $72 found in Green- sew yay tel og eee Ft 
ville, S. C., Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Manchester, Buffalo Oklcrome City 


N. H. and Scranton. Omaha 
puieaien Vt. Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 
How much have wages risen in these occupations Charleston, W.Va, pwioceimne od 
in recent years? The rise varies by occupation and Charlotte, 
by city, but a rough idea is provided by examining ’ 


comparable averages for earlier years. 

Three years ago (late 1957-early 1958), the Labor 
Department conducted surveys in a total of 17 major 
cities. Comparison of those averages with the 1960- 
1961 surveys shows: 

e@ For tool and die makers, the average has gen- 
erally risen between 30 and 40 cents over the three 
years or at a rate of 10 to 13 cents a year. 

e@ For maintenance mechanics, the rise in 10 of 
the 17 cities was also between 30 and 40 cents. In 
all but one of the others the increase was from 20 to 
30 cents. Overall, the annual increase in the three 
years ran roughly from 8 to 12 cents. 

@ For material handling laborers, the three-year 
rise in the average was 20 to 29 cents in 10 of the 
cities and over 30 cents in 5 cities. In cents per hour, 
this was roughly 7 to 11 cents. For janitors, the rise 
was 20 to 25 cents in 7 cities, 10 to 20 cents in 8 
cities and less than 10 cents in 2 southern cities. On 
the average, the increases ran from 4 to 8 cents a year. 
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% Secretaries (women) surveyed in these 10 cities totaled 77,889. Hourly pay was calculated by dividing weekly salary by standard workweek; it excludes any 
pay for overtime, weekend, holiday or night work. 
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, The 
i: ‘People’s 
b Colleges’ 


by John A. Hannah 


An attack on the labor program service of the Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, led to an investigation by a special committee 
of the Michigan state senate. MSU President John A. 
Hannah appeared before the committee in September. 
Because he so clearly and forthrightly explained the 
basis of the University’s concern with labor education, 
his statement, edited slightly, is reprinted here: 


| appear here with the knowledge and consent 
of the board of trustees to give testimony on admin- 
istrative matters related to the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center with the intent of helping the com- 
mittee reach a decision as to whether, in the words 
of the Senate resolution, “objectivity in the Center’s 
operation has been preserved.” 

It is the position of the University that inquiry into 
actions of individual members of the faculty in their 
roles as teachers, lecturers and researchers would not 
be admissible because such inquiry would represent an 
invasion of academic freedom to teach, inquire, speak 
and write in their areas of professional competence 
without being held to account by any other than the 
faculty member’s academic peers. This freedom from 
harassment is a hardwon right, not to be surrendered 
lightly, and no university worthy of the name has 
any choice but to defend it. 

The Labor and Industrial Relations Center was 
established by the governing board of Michigan State 
University, then called the State Board of Agriculture, 
on November 19, 1955. The Center was directed to 
begin operations January 1, 1956, and the governing 
board allocated university funds to its support for 
the remainder of the 1955-56 fiscal year. 

It is interesting to note that the motion to establish 
the Labor and Industrial Relations Center was offered 
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by Clark L. Brody, then chairman of our governing 
board, and a long-time leader of Michigan agriculture. 
His motion was seconded by Arthur K. Rouse, a 
merchant, and unanimously adopted by their votes 
and those of the four other members: Frederick H. 
Mueller, furniture manufacturer, who was to serve 
subsequently as Secretary of Commerce in the cabinet 
of President Eisenhower; Sarah Van Hoosen Jones, 
successful dairy farmer, and Connor D. Smith, vet- 
erinarian then practicing in Standish. Dr. Smith is 
now chairman of the present board of trustees. 


They looked upon the establishment of such a 
center as a natural if belated development in the evolu- 
tion of Michigan State University. They had in mind 
that Michigan State University was established by the 
Michigan legislature as the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege on February 12, 1855, and was the first agri- 
cultural college in the world. Moreover, it was the 
first to teach the new sciences on the collegiate level 
and to put to the test the theory then gaining wide 
acceptance—that higher education needed to be dras- 
tically revised if it was to serve the needs of a 
growing country looking forward to agricultural ex- 
pansion and industrial development. The usual Amer- 
ican college of that day was an imitation of the English 
and continental universities, offering a tradition-bound 
curriculum to the children of the rich and the well- 
born to prepare them for careers as clergymen, soldiers, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors and public servants. Educa- 
tion not related to preparation for the traditional pro- 
fessions was considered not to be education, in the 
real sense of the word. 

At Michigan Agricultural College, the sciences 
were emphasized in order that they might more ade- 
quately serve people and a revolution in American 
higher education was under way. Concurrently, eda- 
cation was made available to those outside the privi- 
leged classes—the sons of farmers and mechanics and 
shopkeepers. 


Seven years later, President Lincoln signed the 
Morrill Act authorizing the establishment in each 
state of what came to be known as land-grant colleges 
because they were endowed by grants of public lands to 
the several states. They were more popularly known 
then as “people’s colleges” or “democracy’s colleges” 
because they had rejected the aristocratic notions of 
education for a small elite, thrown open the halls of 
learning to all classes of Americans and dedicated 
themselves to helping people solve their problems 
of everyday living through teaching, research and ex- 
tension. 

Michigan State University is considered the pioneer 
in this great educational movement and is proud of 
its association with the 67 other great land-grant col- 
leges and universities. 

It is known Senator Morrill looked to Michigan 
as an example of what he was trying to get the nation 
to do. But he went one step beyond what had been 
attempted in Michigan, where the emphasis was plainly 
on service to farmers. His bill, as signed by Abraham 
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Lincoln, provided that these new “people’s colleges” 
should teach agriculture and mechanic arts or what 
we now call engineering. Furthermore, they were 
authorized and encouraged to teach the traditional 
classics, all, as the Morrill Act puts it, “in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions of life.” 

The use of the phrase “the industrial classes” should 
be noted particularly. In the terminology of the nine- 
teenth century, he meant by “industrial classes” those 
who worked with their hands or, to put it another way, 
those who were not members of the learned professions. 


The Michigan legislature accepted the provisions 
of the Morrill Act shortly after it became law and 
designated the Michigan Agricultural College as the 
land-grant college for Michigan. From that day nearly 
a century ago until this very day, the philosophy spelled 
out in the Morrill Act has been the philosophy of 
the institution in East Lansing now known as Michigan 
State University. 

As members of the committee are well aware, one 
hundred years ago farmers constituted the largest seg- 
ment of the industrial class in Michigan and Michigan 
State University during its early years was primarily 
concerned with its services to Michigan agriculture. 
These services were rendered through its academic 
departments—the Agricultural Experiment Station and 
then the Cooperative Extension Service. 

It is of more than passing interest that when the 
Congress was considering establishing the national 
agricultural extension service it was a matter of long 
and bitter debate whether services to labor should not 
be authorized on the same basis as those being pro- 
vided for agriculture. 

This is not to suggest that Michigan State had ig- 
nored the needs of the business and industrial seg- 
ment of our economy; it could not have done so and 
remained faithful to its land-grant commitments. In 
this connection, it should be pointed out that the off- 
campus activities of the College of Engineering have 
long been oriented to the needs of industry, that a pro- 
gram in business administration was started in 1925 
and that the College of Business and Public Service 
was established in 1944 and it now offers one of the 
country’s most outstanding programs in business and 
industrial management at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Our Continuing Education Service 
had been offering a program of services to industry 
for more than six years when the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center was established. And even the Col- 
lege of Agriculture has been placing more and more 
of its emphasis upon the management side of farm- 
ing as that occupation has become commercialized. 


However, we came to realize our activities in the 
industrial field were not properly coordinated and 
that we should expand those activities in view of the 
history of industrial development in Michigan and 
our obligation to contribute as the land-grant uni- 
versity what we could to the improvement of labor- 
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management relations. That realization led to the 
establishment of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center. 

Certainly no one can argue against the position 
that Michigan has become highly industrialized, that 
a majority of its citizens derive their income from busi- 
ness and industry in one way or another and that a 
public university, especially a land-grant institution, 
must serve the needs of the society which sustains it. 

Accordingly, our governing board considered the 
establishment of a Labor and Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter as a natural if belated development in the evolu- 
tion of Michigan State University. 

The report adopted by our governing board came 
to be looked upon as the charter of the Center. That 
charter provided that the Center’s activities should be 
organized into three parts, with the administration of 
the Center providing the necessary coordination. Those 
parts were the labor program service, the management 
program service and the research and planning service. 


The labor program service was, in the words of 
the adopted report, to “make available to labor groups 
the total resources of the university,” as they had 
been available for many years to the agricultural groups 
and to others. The report pointed out that a fully- 
developed program in that area would cover a wide 
range of subjects, including principles of administra- 
tion, communications, arbitration and dispute settle- 
ment, local, national and international affairs, collective 
bargaining and labor relations problems, labor his- 
tory, basic economics, general cultural subjects and 
the use of text and audio-visual materials. Another 
appropriate activity, it was pointed out, would be as- 
sistance to unions in establishing and developing their 
own educational programs. 

The management program service was described 
in terms to which I should like to direct the attention 
of the Committee especially as being at the heart of 
matters into which the Committee has been author- 
ized to inquire. I will quote directly from the report 
adopted by our governing board: ee 

“The management program service should be de- 
signed to offer labor relations and personnel subjects, 
including arbitration, grievance negotiation, collective 
bargaining, job evaluation, time and motion study, 
wage administration and incentives, testing and place- 
ment and similar personnel subjects, as well as general 
economics, industrial psychology and industrial sociol- 
ogy.” 

The Committee will have noted that in many in- 
stances, the proposed subjects roughly paralleled those 
proposed to be offered in the labor program service, 
but the total program was not as comprehensive or far- 
ranging. 

The report went on to say: “In general, it would not 
be the intention to include any courses in general man- 
agement or general supervisory training. ...” This 
important reservation was made because it was rec- 
ognized that courses were being offered in those areas 
by certain colleges in the university and for the Center 
to offer them would be an inexcusable duplication. 
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very Outset, the activities on the management program 
side of the Center’s service were limited by the existence 
of active programs in other units of the University. 
The Center was restricted by the “charter” to serv- 
ices in personnel administration having direct relation- 
ship to industrial relations as that term is commonly 
employed in industry. 

There was no declared intention to offer a quanti- 
tatively “balanced” program of services on the part 
of the Center because a “balanced” program could 
be offered only at the cost of duplication of effort. 

If the Committee is interested in learning whether 
Michigan State University as a whole has balanced its 
services to labor unions with comparable services to 
industrial management, then I respectfully submit 
that it must look at the entire University and not just 
at the Labor and Industrial Relations Center alone. 
The finding, I am confident, would be that services 
to management far outnumber and outweigh: services 
to labor unions. 


| would like to place on the record my official 
opinion that the Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
was wisely conceived in keeping with the obligations 
of Michigan State University to the people of Michigan 
—all of the people—and that it has proved useful and 
helpful to them in many ways. If mistakes have been 
made—and they probably have been—they were the 
mistakes to be expected of a new organization taking 
on heavy and increasing responsibilities. I have con- 
fidence in the direction of the Center, both officially and 
personally. 

Michigan State University was established by the 
people of Michigan to serve their needs as they de- 
veloped and were identified. It was supported by the 
tax dollars of all the people of Michigan, rich and 
poor alike—farmers, factory workers, businessmen, 
shopkeepers, teachers—all of those who go to make up 
our complex society. Its obligation is to all of them, 
not one segment or another. It is faithful to that obli- 
gation. 
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The Machinists. 


By Mark Perlman. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1961. 325 pp. $7.50. 


The International Association of Machinists is one 
of the nation’s oldest and most respected labor unions. 
Over the years it has grown from a small union, 
confined to the South and composed of railroad ma- 
chinists, to a large widely accepted national union 
with membership in practically all metalworking in- 
dustries. 

In short, the IAM is an ideal subject for historical 
analysis. Dr. Mark Perlman’s approach, in his book, 
“The Machinists,” is to concentrate his attention on 
the changes in union policies brought about by shifts 
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It is vitally important to recognize that from the 





in union leadership. About one-half the book consists 
of a narrative history of the union covering the ad- 
ministration of Presidents O’Connell, Johnston, Whar- 
ton, Brown and Hayes. The remainder of the book 
is concerned largely with the development of union 
government in the IAM. Three particular issues— 
jurisdiction, relations with employers and relations 
with the community—are singled out for special at- 
tention. 

The author’s discussion is well handled and provides 
illuminating insights into union government. The 
problems of union democracy are illustrated by the 
union’s experience with such devices as the referen- 
dum and the recall. The pull and tug between the 
Socialists and the more job-oriented union leaders is 
well documented and show that basic principles often 
have to give way to meet the demands of practical 
situations. The important question of centralism vs. 
federalism is given a prominent role. 

Insufficient attention is given, however, to the rela- 
tions between the union and its,members. There is 
little on organization activities, strikes or bargaining 
strategy. Some important issues are passed over 
lightly. Why did the members in the early days feel 
such an attachment to the union? What were the 
forces transforming the IAM from a narrow craft 
union to a more broadly based industrial union? 
What have been the results to the average machinist 
of the union’s collective bargaining efforts? 

In short, the book provides a quite competent his- 
tory of the development of IAM union and govern- 
ment policies but includes little of the excitement 
and drama that normally goes with the development 
of unionism. —Peter Henle 


RAR NEW PAMPHLETS 


Historical Justification for Federal Aid to 
Education. 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 716 
N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 16 pp. Free. 


The introduction to this pamphlet makes the case for 
federal aid to education, quoting AFT officers, dis- 
tinguished educators and other sources. A chrono- 
logical listing of proposals providing federal aid for 
education from the Fourth Congress through the 86th 
Congress and the legislative action taken on these pro- 
posals is outlined on a chart. This is followed by a 
state by state breakdown of and grants set aside for 
education at the time the various states were admitted 
to the union. 


U.S. Investment in Freedom. 


Allied Industrial Worker, 3520 W. Oklahoma Ave., 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. Free. 


A convincing case for support of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is made in this four-page tabloid reprint. It in- 
cludes quotes from President Kennedy’s statement on 
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foreign aid as an investment in world freedom, Her- 
block cartoons and factual data on long-term foreign 
aid. Opened full width, this reprint makes an excellent 
poster containing pictures and simply presented graphs 
on the gap between the less-developed countries and 
their more fortunate neighbors in areas such as health, 
education, per capita income, electric power and road 
development. 


Older and Retired Workers: Plans, Programs and 
Services in the Field of the Aging. 
United Steelworkers of America. Steelworkers Wash- 
ington Office, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 
6, D. C. 31 pp. Single copies free. 


The Committtee on Older and Retired Workers of the 
Steelworkers prepared this comprehensive handbook 
for local unions, all of which are urged to establish 
Committees on Retired Workers. Excellent how-to- 
do-it material advises locals how to start practical 
programs. A bibliography lists selected government 
publications and general books and pamphlets on 
problems of older workers. The Committee also is- 
sues a 4-page monthly newsletter called The Senior 
Steelworker. 
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Land of Promise. 


AFL-CIO. Reissue 1961, 28 minutes. Rentals $3, from 
AFL-CIO Film Division. 


This movie depicting the history of the labor movement 
has been revised to include a new statement of labor’s 
goals by AFL-CIO President George Meany. Com- 
menting favorably on the achievements of the Kennedy 
Administration, Meany points out there still is a long 
way to go. He points out the existence of sizable un- 
employment and deplorable slums in the richest nation 
in the world, millions of workers still outside the pro- 
tection of any state or federal minimum wage law, 
overcrowded schools, the teacher shortage, the unmet 
medical needs of the aged and discrimination against 
minority groups in the schools and on the job. A dis- 
cussion guide is available with this film. 


The Harvester. 


Franciscan Films, 1961. 19 minutes. Rentals $3, from 
AFL-CIO Film Division. 


This film tells the story of migratory workers in Cali- 
fornia where agriculture is a $3 billion industry, the 
state’s largest. The corporation farmer, often an absen- 
tee landlord operating from a desk in the city, makes 
enormous profits from high productivity and low 
wages. The family farmer, unable to compete, often 
ends up in the position of a migratory worker earning 
bare subsistence wages in competition with imported 
Mexican labor. A stark picture of miserable living 
and working conditions is presented. 
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A UNICEF Christmas 


The United Nations Children’s Fund—UNICEF— 
brings help to millions of children throughout the 
world who suffer from malnutrition and disease. 

Two-thirds of the one billion children in the world 
go to bed hungry or sick. To millions of mothers 
and children UNICEF brings maternal and child 
health clinics, medicine to cure trachoma (an eye 
disease leading to blindness), vaccine to protect chil- 
dren from tuberculosis, milk for nourishment and 
medical care. 

Christmas time offers a special opportunity to help 
in this vital work by purchasing UNICEF Christmas 




















cards. Here is an opportunity to help the under- 
privileged children of the world through buying Christ- 
mas cards of unusual beauty designed by the world’s 
leading artists. 

Proceeds from the sale of only one box of cards 
can provide enough vaccine to protect 50 children 
against tuberculosis; 5 boxes will supply a daily glass 
of milk to 42 children for a month. 

Christmas is a time for giving and UNICEF cards 
have become the traditional way to support the im- 
portant work of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
For a UNICEF leaflet showing the reasonable prices 
and pictures of cards, write to the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Card Fund, P.O. Box 22, New 
York 8, N. Y. 
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“LABOR'S MARCH ON CANCER J 


Your dimes are weapons against cancer! 





A million dollars by Dec. 7... labor’s goal. & ,-“ 
Contribute through your local union. - 


Give today ... don’t delay 
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